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UR ecclesiastical structures of the 
twelfth century, massive, solid, 
dignified, and imposing, with 
their careful proportions and 
quaint carvings, are interesting 
objects for examination, and ever give pleasure 
to those who know how to observe. Even in 
ruin we do not merely see 
‘* A pile decayed, 

Bricks in cunning fashion laid, 

Ruined buttress, moss-clad stone, 

Arch with ivy overgrown, 


Stairs round which the lichens creep— 
The whole a desolated heap !”’ 


But as a memorial of the olden time, telling 
of the feudal prime— 


“« More than history can give 
With these ruined towers doth live !’’ 





And the reflection arises— 
‘¢ Thus it is that vacant air, 
Minp informs with visions fair.’’ 

We are not about to speak, however, of what 
they suggest, but what they are. ‘The number 
and grandeur of the edifices raised in the 
12th century are matters for wonderment. As 
Mr. Freeman remarks, when speaking of the 
works of this extraordinary period, in his recent 
“ History of Architecture ”’* (a work to which 
we owe a notice), “If art had not reached the 
same zenith of perfection as in the palmy days 
of Gothic skill, yet the number, vastness, and 
magnificence of its works attest alike the 
bounty of founders and the genius of archi- 
tects. Within one hundred years, or little 
more, all the cathedral, and probably most of 
the existing conventual, churches in England 
were reconstructed, sometimes more than once, 
while many abbeys were newly founded, and 
parochial schools innumerable built or rebuilt. 
And, notwithstanding the transmutations which 
our churches have since undergone, the 
remains of this period are yet scattered pro- 
fusely throughout our country, and in many 
of our most superb buildings it is the prevalent 
style. Majestic and awful rather than beau- 
tiful, no style is more religious, more imbued 
with the spirit and position of the church in 
its own day, the day when St. Anselm braved 
spoliation and banishment, and St. Thomas 
sealed his witness with his blood.” 

Every small village was furnished with a 
sound substantial church of stone, which in 
numerous cases has kept its promise of long 
endurance, and still serves to give stability and 
importance to the localities which, but for this, 
bad lost their identity long ago. Even in a 
constructive point of view, they contrast un- 
favourably for our time with some of the 
churches of the day, which, cheap, flimsy, and 
unsubstantial, will not outlast the present 
generation. We have seen several specimens 
lately which are a positive disgrace to the 
parish, the architect, and the builder. 

Winchester Cathedral, Gloucester Cathedral, 
Southwell, Tewkesbury, Rochester,t and others, 
described at different times in our pages, afford 


* Published by Masters, Aldersgate-street, London. 

+ Parts of the interior of Rochester Cathedral are exceed- 
ingly interesting and instructive. The exterior has been 
miserably mangled and marred. The state of the great 
westers door,—one of the finest specimens of an enriched 
Norman doorway in Engiand,—is to be regretted; but if 
it would have no better treatment in restoration than some 
other parts have received, it is much better it should remain 
as it is. 








good examples of twelfth century buildings. 


Internally it is much to be regretted that 


In our present number we give a view of | the main arches of the chancel and its aisles 


Romsey Abbey Church, taken from the | 
north-east ;* a structure which presents, as | 
completely as any remaining, the outline | 
and general appearance of a purely Norman | 
Conventual Church. In its details, however, 
it is transitional. The pointed arch makes 
its appearance in various parts amongst 
the round arches, and at the western end of the 
nave the Early English style wholly prevails. 
A descriptive account of the church, by the 
Rev. J. L. Petit, will be found in our third | 
volume (p. 446). We will here, therefore, only 
briefly say it was commenced, on the site of | 
an earlier church, about the middle of the | 
twelfth century; built (as Scott says of | 
Lindisfarne),— 





—— ‘' Ere the art was known, 

By pointed aisle, and shafted stalk, 
The arcades of an alleyed walk 

To emulate in stone.’’ 

It is cruciform ; there is a semi-circular absis 
on the east side of each arm of the transept, 
as was not unusual in Norman and Byzantine 
churches. Each aisle of the choir likewise ter- 
minates with a similar absis formed in the 
thickness of the wall, so as not to show ex- 
ternally. The west end contains a singularly 
lofty triple lancet window. In the south wall 
of the nave next the transept, one of the origi- 
nal Norman doorways remains, and is now 
used asa window. It presents a series of con- 
centric arches adorned with various sculptured 
enrichments, and supported by two columns on 
either side, with enriched capitals. In the ex- 
ternal wall of the south transept, next the 
door, is a curious sculptured figure of Christ 
on the cross, about 543 feet high, and close 
down on the ground, with a hand from the 
clouds above pointing to it. Near it is a small 
recess in the wall, probably to receive a lamp 
or taper. Some of the capitals in the aisles, at 
the east end, are sculptured with figures of 
singular appearance, and have led to three 
communications to the Society of Antiquaries, 
printed in the “ Archzologia.”’¢ 


The tower, at the crux, is low and massive,and 
is surmounted by a monstrous modern abomi- 
nation in the shape of a wooden enclosure for the 
bells, which suggests the idea of a brewhouse 
or a tanner’s drying shed in Bermondsey. It 
seems exceedingly well adapted for—lighting 
the fires, to which luminous fate, and speedily, 
we, with our heartiest wishes, commend it. 


A short time ago the interior of the chureh 
was restored under the able direction of Mr. B. 
Ferrey, at a cost, as we were told, of about 
3,0001. At the present moment works are 
going on outside under the guidance of the 
churchwarden only, against which course we 
very earnestly protest. Structures of this kind 
are nationally important, and should not be 
touched except under proper advice. Mr, 
Jenvey may bea very good churchwarden, but 
he cannot be competent to meddle with the 
architecture of Romsey Abbey Church. Some- 
thing is said about taking off the lead and 
putting slate in its stead; but we hope our 
expostulation may be in time to prevent the 
exhibition of so bad a principle, and induce 
application to a proper director. 


* See p. 402. 

+ From Dr. Latham, Vol. XIV. p. 136: from Sir H.C. 
Englefield, following the former; and from W. Latham, 
Esq., Vol. XV., p. 304, ‘* The length of this church, 
according to the curious description given in the addenda to 
Brown Willis’s Mitred Abbies, is 240 feet; and its width, | 
that is to say, the length of the transept, 120 fect. His 
words are :—‘ Ecclesia de Rumeseye, de fundatione regis 
Edgari, tinet in longitadine circa 96 steppys, et parum 
ultra; item in latitedine continet circa 46 steppys meos.’ 
The height of the tower is about 120 feet, and that of the 
body of the church is said to be 80 exactly.””"—Spence’s 











Deseriptive Essay, p. 37. 


have been blocked up,—possibly there were rea- 
sons for it, not apparent to the observer. 
With the new font (a melancholy imitation of 
Early English) the architect could not have 
had any thing to do. The old one, if we re- 
member rightly, was much superior. 

The transept internally is very interesting, 
but is marred by galleries. These ought to 
be removed. 

The central tower was originally open as a 
lantern, and must have had a good effect; 
but, to form a chamber for the ringers in the 
upper part of it, at the time of erecting the 
wooden monstrosity already mentioned, a false 
ceiling was put in. At the recent restoration 
this ceiling was raised up somewhat, but still 
shuts off about 20 feet of the lantern. And 
here we find a little bone to pick with friend 
Ferrey. Not because the ceiling is there,—he 
would of course have wished to get rid of it 
altogether, if the authorities had been pre- 
pared to carry out another arrangement for the 
bells,—but for a little falsification which may 
tend to perpetuate the interpolated ceiling. 
Against the four sides of the lantern are 
attached-columns which run up to the top, and 
are therefore of course intersected by the 
modern ceiling, and what we object to is, that 
at this intersection, to form a finish inside, 
below the ceiling, Norman capitals have been 
introduced to terminate the colamns, which 
may serve as an argument in years to come, 
when their modern date is forgotten, against 
those who may wish to restore to the church 
its crowning glory: an excusable crime after 
all, some will say; and we are quite willing 
to adit it. 

Such of our readers as are led to devote one 


| of these pleasant summer days to Romsey 


Abbey* should notice a touching little monu- 
ment to the memory of the infant daughter of 
a surgeon of the town, modelled by himself. 
It is inscribed— 
‘* Is it well with the child ? 
** It is well.”’ 

Near to it is a mural tablet, by Flaxman, to 
Henry, Viscount Palmerston, and his second 
wife. 

The church has the advantage of a sexton, 
James Major, who seems to prize every stone 
of it, and whose intelligence and right feeling 
deserve a passing notice. 





CONSIDERATIONS AFFECTING THE RE- 
MOVAL OF SMITHFIELD MARKET. 


In matters connected with public health, it 
must be confessed by everybody at all com- 
petent to form an opinion, that there prevails 
in England a carelessness upon the part of the 
public in general, and a total absence of sys- 
tem upon that of the persons especially charged 
with its care. In no case has the truth of this 
observation been more painfully verified than 
in the recent attempt to obtain the removal of 
Smithfield Market. With the exception of the 
parties interested in the maintenance of this 
nuisance, everybody appears disposed to admit 
that it is desirable that it should be removed. 
A committee of the House of Commons has 
examined peott a great number of wit- 
nesses, both for and against the removal ; and 
finally, it has presented a report to the House 
to recommend the latter course. A witty 
member of the House utters some jokes, of 
very equivocal taste, —and the affair is 
shelved. 

We Englishmen talk loudly, and praise 
ourselves much upon the high state of civili- 
zation of our country. The beauty of our 
capital; the infinite pains we take to maintain 





* Winchester Cathedral and the church of St. Crows ate 
bat short Gistanse tram Romsey, aud may be included in 
yaunt. 
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its salubrity; the attention we pay to the com- 
forts of the humbler classes of our fellow 
citizens; the care we take of the education of 
the rising generation,—are sentences constantly 
in our mouths. Gladly would the nation 
sacrifice in any manner, to effect, really, an 
amelioration in any of these objects, we may 
safely and proudly assert. Yet either from igno- 
rance or from carelessness we allow the exist- 
ence of a state of things, in the very heart of 
London, which is a shame and a disgrace to any 
Christian land,—which spreads around in every 
direction the seeds of physical pestilence,—and 
gives rise to a moral degradation more awful 
still. 

Have any of the readers of this article ever 
visited the streets and Janes in the neighbour- 
hood of Smithfield? It is to be feared that 
there are not many bold enough to expose 
themselves to the sight of the accumulation of 
horrors there congregated. If there had been 
many so bold, our Government would certainly 
never have dared to allow the money, lately 


spent upon the public improvements, to have | 
been employed merely to make clean the out- | 
side of the cup and the platter, whilst the | 
inside still remains so full of ravening wicked- | 


For we have within a musket-shot of 
the great thoroughfares of Holborn and King- 
street,—within the district, in fact, bounded 
by those streets to the south and east, by the 
market itself and Goswell-street to the north 
and east, by Clerkenwell and Field-lane on 
the north and west,—a collection of abomina- 
tions, the mere recollection of which is enough 
to make the gorge rise. Narrow streets,— 
badly paved, worse drained; houses ill-built, 
rotten, damp, and falling to pieces; the en- 
tries below the level of the street, so that the 
drainage takes place inwards instead of out- 
wards ; no privies worthy even of that name; 
and in the midst of all this misery and filth, 
every now and then we find a private slaughter 
house, a knacker’s yard, a tripe-boiler’s, a fat- 
melter’s, or a sort of stall to receive the 
animals for the next market. Children swarm 
in the midst of these sights and scenes ; for it 
appears to be a law of nature that our race 
should develop itself with the greatest proli- 
ficness under circumstances of the greatest 
misery. And here we,—we who talk and boast 
of the care we take of the children of the 
poor,—allow them to wallow in the blood and 
filth of these most foul and disgusting opera- 
tions; we allow them to accustom themselves 
to sights and scenes which make blood, suf- 
fering, and death objects of daily and hourly 
occurrence. What are we entitled to expect 
from a population thus contaminated? Should 
any great political convulsion upset the elabo- 
rately artificial system of our society, and drag 
us through the horrors of a revolution, it is 
amongst them that the future Dantons will 
seck the instruments willing and able to com- 
mit the crimes and butcheries they may order. 
In the interest of society then, if not froma 
higher motive, it behoves us to examine whe- 
ther some remedy cannot be found for the 
present awful state of this neighbourhood ; 
and, when once found, the pressure from with- 
out must be employed to make the Govern- 
ment fulfil its duty to a class of society so long 
neglected, and remove a nuisance which can 
but become greater ag the City of London in- 
‘reases in wealth and importance. 

Presented thus, the questions to be solved 


ness, 


are,—Firstly, whether the state of the neigh- | 


bourhood might not be much improved with- 
out displacing the market ? Secondly, whether, 
the market removed, the nuisances would 
cease? Thirdly, what new organization would 
be necessary to insure the supply of butchers’ 
meat for the London market, and the most 
favourable conditions for the maintenance of 
the public health ? 

‘The first two questions, by implication, in- 
the examination of the advisability of 
retaining the market in its present position,— 
because, if it be shown that a market in the 
middle of a town is necessarily accompanied 
by a series of grievous nuisances, its removal 
is the first object to be aimed at. 

Now, it is an undoubted fact that the neigh- 
bourhood of Smithfield might be immeasur- 
ably improved, even though the market were 
retained. What takes place therein is shocking 
enough, but a mere cattle-market does not 
necessarily imply a dangerous state of public 
health. To get the cattle to and from Smith- 
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field exposes them doubtlessly to much torture; 


——| 


the narrow space they are forced into, and the | 


means adopted to make them crowd together, 
doubtlessly cause much pain and suffering to 
the animals; the absence of water in summer, 


the filthy mud they stand in in winter, doubt- | 


lessly aggravate their sufferings. But we in 
England only punish cruelty in detail. Mr. 
Martin’s Act can reach a costermonger who 





of the property in the neighbourhood ; it faci. 
litates the establishment of industries which are 
carried on under conditions unfavourable to 
public health ; it agglomerates a poor, corrupt 
populationin quarters fit only to aggravate their 
poverty and their corruption. No respectable 


| man, with any degree of refinement of taste, 
| could live near Smithfield. The ground is, 


| therefore, left open to those whose trades re- 


ill-treats his donkey; it is powerless to force | 


the City to find the room necessary to prevent 
the cruelty to thousands of bullocks, ex- 
posed every week. And so the grazier has to 
suffer by the loss of weight of his animals— 
the public is forced to consume a description 
of meat which cannot be in its normal con- 
dition of healthiness. This is a sad tale, but 


it might exist without the accompaniment of | 


the sadder tales told by the neighbourhood ; 
for, at the market of Sceaux, near Paris, which 
also is too small for the number of cattle ex- 
posed, much cruelty prevails. 
to be observed that there are parts of London 
removed from Smithfield, which are as foul 
as that sink of all that is disgusting ; for in- 
stance, Whitechapel, Rotherhithe, and the 
Follies of Southwark. There is, then, no ab- 
solute connection between the market and the 
nuisances around it; they may both enjoy 
their sad celebrity in perfect independence of 
one another. But there is an important re- 
mark to be made—namely, that a market 
always is accompanied by a peculiar set of 
annoyances, which depress the value of the 
property in its neighbourhood, and which, by 
so much, encourage the establishment of cer- 


tain industries, which would not be tolerated 
Now, as our police only | 


in other localities. 
acts ex post facto, and upon the complaint of 
injured parties, it is almost impossible to pre- 
vent the concentration of nuisances in such 
localities. In France, where it is necessary to 
have a license to open a building or establish- 
ment devoted to a trade of a nature to annoy 
the neighbourhood, it is easy to control not 
only their location, but the conditions of salu- 
brity in which they are erected. We have no 
such control, and it may admit of question 
whether, after all, the results obtained by our 
defective police in these matters are not as 
satisfactory as those obtained by the elaborate 
one in force in France. Be that as it may, it 
is certain that much might be done (and it is 


a foul shame upon the corporation that it still | 


remains to be done) to improve the neighbour- 
hood of Smithfield. The drainage and the 
paving of the streets are surely things easily 
improved: some means might be devised to 
open new lines of communication, to widen 
existing thoroughfares; but, above all, some 


regulations should be adopted to enforce the | 
observance of the laws of common decency in | 


the different slaughter-houses and bone-shops 
of these now-unnoticed localities. 


Moreover, it is | 


| owners work. 


quire contiguity thereto. Slaughter-houses, 
cattle layers, tripe boilers, knacker’s yards, 
flourish in the precincts of the great market 
for the sale of the articles on which their 
We may, therefore, hold the 
market responsible for the abominations of its 
neighbourhood ; and even were it not itself a 


| cause of unnecessary cruelty to the animals, 


and of loss to the graziers, we should be jus- 


| tified in calling loudly for the removal of a 








nuisance which is a shame and a blot upon any 
civilized country. 

Thirdly, we have to consider what new or- 
ganization would be necessary to secure the 
supply of butcher’s meat for London, and the 
regulations connected with this matter it would 
be advisable to adopt in the interest of the 
public health. This involves an examination 
of the regulations to be enforced in the cattle 
market, the slaughtering and converting of the 
carcases. 

There are numerous schemes abroad for 
choosing a substitute for Smithfield, which 
have as many opponents as admirers. Some 
are for transferring it (the market) to Islington, 
some to King’s-cross. But both these schemes 
are based upon what is in no way proved—the 
necessity for concentration. They are, more- 
over, only means of shifting the question. 
Both Islington and King’s-cross are already 
surrounded with houses. London is “ going 
out of town” in both directions. We shall 
soon find that the same evils will spring up 


| there that we complain of in the present lo- 


cality. Besides, if the market be still kept in 
London, why move it? The dwellers of that 
part of the town appear to have grown to the 
filthy state in which they live ; why force others 
to undergo such a seasoning? Islington and 
King’s-cross will soon be as densely inhabited 
as Clerkenwell, or even the City. Between 
two crowded localities there can be little reason 
to choose, beyond the fact of the one having 
for years enjoyed the monopoly of the nuisance. 
If any change be made, it must be by removing 
the market altogether out of lLondon,—to 
Romford, to Finchley, to Hanwell, or to 
Croydon ; perhaps by establishing markets at 
all these points on different days of the week. 
The cattle bought at these markets might then 
be brought to the different slaughter-houses, 
or to the different butchers’ shops, should they 
prefer to kill upon their own premises. Rules 


| for the sanitary condition of the slaughter- 


It is not | 


too much to assert that hardly one of these | 


establishments is constructed upon the prin- | 


ciples of drainage, ventilation, or supply of 
water now universally received as being ne- 
cessary,to ensure the healthy state of the 
neighbourhood in which they are situated. 

Secondly. As to the question whether the 
market being removed the nuisances would 
cease, what has been said above may be ap- 
plied here. There is no inevitable connection 
between the two, their separate and independent 
existences may therefore well continue. But 
it is more than probable that many of these 
unwholesome industries would disappear if the 
market were removed. For instance, the cattle- 
layers would of course accompany the new 
market; the low lodging and public-houses 
would cease to receive their present tenants ; 
the class of people who would succeed them, 
in all probability, would be better—they cannot 
be worse; and, by degrees, the foul industries 
of the quarter would be forced to observe 
better regulations. We are not justified in 
saying that the removal of the market will 
inevitably cause the nuisances, now agglome- 
rated round it, to cease; but every reason 
exists to induce us to believe that insensibly 
they would do so. At any rate, their degree 
of concentration would be less. 

Subsidiarily, we may observe, that the con- 
nection between the market and the abomi- 
nations which surround it is so great, that the 
latter may almost be regarded as the con- 
sequences of holding the former in its present 
position. The market diminishes the value 


j 





houses should be drawn up, and no operations 
of this nature should be allowed to be carried 
on but in places licensed to that effect, the 
license to be granted by a board of magistrates 
upon a report of a district surveyor. If the 
slaughter-houses be well built, there need be 
no restriction as to the neighbourhood in which 
they are to be established; of course, care 
being taken to remove them from the imme- 
diate contact of the public. But the tallow 
melting shops, the tripe dealers, and the bone 
burners, as they give rise to foul miasmas, so 
they should not be allowed to work in the 
midst of the usual population of a large city. 
After some years the forced use of public 
slaughter-houses might become law; but as a 
transition, the butchers might retain the nght 
to slaughter at home, the more ex vem J as 
their own interest would soon make them prefer 
the large establishments, where the necessary 
sanitary conditions are so much more easily 
attained. 

The substitute for Smithfield is, after all, 
the most difficult part of the question. As to 
the slaughter-houses, the results obtained upon 
the continent from their adoption have been so 
remarkable, their success so perfect, both as 
commercial speculations and as guarantees for 
the public health, that nothing but the 
desperate obstinacy our organised bodies in- 
variably oppose to the adoption of anything 
foreign, can account for their not being applied 
in England. But the question of the new 
market is far from being as simple. In fact, a 
central market, inasmuch as it brings in con- 
tact a vast number of buyers and sellers, ren- 
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ders monopoly impossible. Again, a butcher 


] 


but our own. We push the horror of the :in- 


from Camberwell can easily attend at Smith- | tervention of the Government authorities to 


field, whereas a market on the northern or 


eastern side of London would force him to | 


absent himself from home all night. The tra- 


| 
i 


velling expenses of the butcher must, in the | 


end, be paid by the public; any injudicious 
choice of the new market which might augment 


them, would, therefore, have for effect to in- | 


crease the price of meat. Careful investigation 
must, then, be made into the sources of supply, 
the mode of arrival, and the centres of con- 
sumption, before any definite course be 
adopted. But we must bear in mind that 
after all the difficulties of this question are not 
so great as they appear. The number of 
butchers who buy live cattle is small compara- 
tively; in Paris only about one-half attend the 
markets, the rest buy the dead meat. Doubt- 
lessly in London the proportion is about 
the same, for our dead meat market in- 
creases in importance every day, owing to 
the railways and steamboats. A change 
in the market might perhaps only augment the 
number of retail butchers; and as the whole- 
sale buyers would divide their expenses over 
a greater amount of capital in movement, the 
increased expense would not be sensible. But 
again, even supposing that the whole augmen- 
tation be borne by each separate butcher, it is 
more than questionable whether the weight be 
would gain by purchasing animals in a more 


healthy state would not amply compensate the | 


money he would spend. A bullock in a Lon- 
don stable, whatever be the mode upon which 
he has been fattened, cannot lose less than 
8 lbs. weight per day; what must be the 
loss upon the poor animals worried, driven, 
and tortured through the long agony of their 
exposure on the market? And the public 
health! Who can estimate the difference in 
the nutritive qualities of meat supplied by 
animals in a normal condition from that fur- 
nished by the wearied, feverish victims of our 
present most absurd and barbarous system ? 


such an extent, that it appears we prefer to be 
poisoned rather than let them interfere. It is 


true, however, that the absurdities of the | 


Sewers Commission fully warrant our objections 
to governmental action. 


As for the other trades connected with the 


conversion of the carcases of animals, slaugh- 
tered either for our food or for the dogs and 
cats of London, they should, under no possi- 


PLANS FOR THE DRAINAGE OF 
LONDON. 

On Monday, the 20th, the day inted for 
| the consideration, by the Sewers ission, 
of the plans of Mr. Phillips and Mr. Austin, 
| for the entire drainage of London, and such 
| others as might be sent in up to that date, the 
court was well attended by commissioners, and 
| the space all to visiters was crowded to 
| excess. Mr. C. Johnson presented a letter from 
| Mr. Bailey Denton, civil engineer, which set 


ble circumstances, be retained in the centre of | forth that he was most anxious to present a 


the town. Science has not been able hitherto 
to obviate the foul odours they give rise to; 
they should, therefore, be, without hesitation, 
consigned to such positions as would guarantee 
the public health against their deleterious 
effects. And yet in the present day, whilst 


the press is crying forth, and with reason, | 


against the imperfect system of the London 
sewerage, we allow the air of the very centre 
of the town to be contaminated by the various 
trades which have been for so many years car- 
ried on near Field-lane. 

In face of the public apathy, what is to be 
done in these most important matters? ‘To 
whom are we to turn,—where are we to address 
ourselves, to secure a calm disinterested exa- 
mination? Inthe House of Commons we are 
met by Hat jokes from Mr. B. Osborne, about 
his father being offended by the smells of the 
Westminster sewers,—an argument, as was 
before observed, as absurd as deficient in taste. 
The Home Office is to examine the question ; 
but as, in all probability, a set of lawyers and 
crotchety doctors will be named upon the 
commission, the results will, in all proba- 
bility, be about as successful as those at- 
tained by the Sewers Commission. The 
corporation of the City of London have already 
given us the means of judging of the temper 
with which they would be likely to take up the 
question. ‘Their interest in the maintenance 
of the existing state of things is, moreover, so 


| great, that they cannot reasonably be expected 


The difficulty of a change in the locality of | 


the market is, nevertheless, very great. Not | 


so, however, the change in the system of 
slaughtering. For a number of years the pro- 
prietors of the present establishments might 


be allowed to enjoy all their existing liberties 


or rights, on the simple condition of executing | ; 
| state of the neighbourhood of Smithfield, and 


the works necessary to isolate their establish- 


ments from the public gaze, to insure proper | 
drainage and removal of offal, and to furnish | 
the means of effectually cleansing their es- | 


tablishments., 


Facilities should be given for | 


the erection of public slaughter-houses, either | 
| wind bloweth where it listeth,”’ and carries the 


by companies or by municipalities. In all 


cases where they have been built in France, the | 


revenues have been such as to make such con- 


structions good speculations. At Paris, in | 


1847, the revenues (gross) were 
nearly; the expenses, 
repairs, water, 


,200,000f., | 
including employés, | 
lighting, &c., were not | 


140,000f., leaving net 1,060,000f. to pay the | 


interest on a capital of 18,000,000f. In the 
town of Havre the abattoirs are built upon an 


184 years’ lease ; and yet the proprietor makes | 
| cannot be too often repeated, is a blot upon the 


money by his speculation. At Caen the abat- 


toirs produce a net revenue of 24,000f., to pay | 


the interest of a capital of 300,000f. Every- 
where the results are about the same; nor can 
there be any reason to doubt but that in 
England the results would be equally favour- 
able. The butchers of Paris, at first, violently 
opposed the establishment of the abattoirs; 
but now they are so convinced of their utility 


and commodity that they would almost as | 


vigorously oppose any return to the forme 
system. Indeed, it must evidently be to the 
interest of the butcher that his meat be killed 
in the most perfect conditions to insure its 


preservation, and to satisfy the public that | 


every precaution is taken to insure a supply 
of wholesome meat. 
In the matter of public inspection of the 


j 


quality of the food exposed to sale, we, a nation | 
_in any way necessary in the light of a slight re- 
| turn for the attention bestowed in their behalf 


who read our Bible much, would do well to 
take example by the laws of Moses. They 


were, it is true, given for a nation inhabiting | 
warm climates; but whether in England or in | 
Syria, it cannot be a matter of indifference to | 
eat of animals healthy or unhealthy. As it is, | 


not the slightest control is exercised ; and it is | 


a fact well known in the trade, that lately a 


| 


to be impartial. It is to the press only we can 
turn, with any confidence, to aid in the re- 
moval, or at least in the amelioration, of this 
gigantic nuisance. The fourth power of the 
realm must again teach the others that their 
duties cannot be neglected with impunity. 
Could the evil effects arising from the present 


its congeners in filth, be confined to the places 
themselves, we would say, in God’s name, let 
those who like such scenes enjoy themselves to 
their heart’s content. But the moral and phy- 
sical pestilences spread far and wide. “The 


germs of sickness in every direction. The 
restless mind, contaminated in the same scenes, 
leaves them to spread its direful action else- 
where. It is the duty of every one to strive to 
eradicate both these sources of evil,—more 
especially is it the duty of the noblest and 
most powerful instrument we possess to spread 
the happiness and comfort of our race. It is 
the duty of every one to protest loudly against 
the existence of a state of things which, it 


civilization of our country,—a shame and a 
disgrace to any Christian land, and which 
must, if allowed still to revel in all the rich 
luxuriance of its mental and physical pollution, 
be a curse to the people who tolerate it. 

G. R. B. 





NorTHAMPTON Corn ExcHANGE Com- 
PETITION.—The directors have selected two 


| plan, but that the time that had been specified 
was insufficient to prepare the same, and 
‘asking for the iod to be extended.—It 
| appeared that fifty-eight plans had been sent 
in, and that amongst the competitors were 
some of the first civil engineers of the day.* 
Mr. Chadwick was for sending all the plans to 


ithe Works Committee,—Mr. Leslie, that the 


court should consider them. The latter gen- 
tleman also suggested the necessity of care to 
prevent piracy of ideas. Mr. Alderman Law- 
rence thought they should not be tied, as a 
whole, to any one plan, as they might find it 
| expedient to take portions of several, each 
portion being good in itself, but yet not good 
as a distinct plan, which principle had been 
adopted in several public buildings,—the Royal 
Exchange and London-bridge as instances. 
They might borrow ideas, not with the view 
of stealing them, but to reward those by whom 
they were given. 

After a long and irregular conversation the 
following provisiona] resolutions were put 
seriatim, and agreed to :— 


“That all proposals and plans sent to the 
court before and during its sitting be received. 

That the time for amending the present es 
and for sending in other plans, be extended to 
October 1, 1849. 


That each of the competitors who have sent 
in plans be required to send in, in the course of 
this week, a concise statement of the main 
features, whether in principle or in details, of 
his own plan, and that such statements be 
printed for the commissioners. 

That outline maps, with such information as 
to altitudes as exist in the office, be forthwith 
prepared and lithographed, and that each of 
the competitors who have already sent in plans 
be, on his application for the same, supplied 
with a copy thereof gratis, and that future 
competitors be supplied with copies thereof, at 
a charge sufficient to cover the cost of paper 
and printing.” 

In pursuance of the order of a former court, 
Mr. Joseph Smith had attended the process of 
the various borings along the proposed line of 
tunnel sewer, and it was resolved, “ That the 
sections of the borings be lithographed when 
finished, and circulated among the commis- 
sioners, and given to competitors.” 

In reference to these borings, it will be re- 
collected that at the first court held, on the 
proposed tunnel of Mr. Phillips, Dr. Buckland 
asserted unequivocally “that there was 
not an atom of London clay between Rother- 
hithe tunnel and the base of Shooter's 
Hill,” and that “ it glanced off at the north- 





east corner of St. Paul's.” Since that time 
evidence of the most satisfactory nature, and 
} 


from unquestionable authority, has been ob- 
tained, that it does exist, and in large quan- 


| tities, in places altogether denied in the speech 


designs, but the names of the authors are not | 


yet stated. ‘Iwo correspondents complain of 
the circular which they have received; one 
says :—“ The pompous curtness without cour- 
tesy of the notification is only another nail 
driven, it is to be hoped, in the coffin of com- 
petition. Thanks—brief thanks—it would 
seem, are matters that enter not into the con- 
sideration of these gentlemen directors as being 


by competing architects. Who are the chosen 
two? Perhaps, indeed, the rejected competi- 
tors may consider themselves honoured by 
having their designs returned duly carriage- 
paid.—®,” 
Witton Cuurcu.—The architects wish us 


noble duke sent to Smithfield a large number | to say that the cost of Wilton Church was 


of sheep tainted with the small-pox. Such 


26,0001, not 36,000/., as stated. The cost 


things could not occur in any civilized country | was given us on the spot as printed, 


of Dr. Buckland, as will be found in the fol- 
lowing statement— 

At Greenwich Marshes, opposite Blackwall, 
55 feet of London clay. 

Near the London Dock and St. Katharine’s 
Dock, 55 feet. 

At Bermondsey, 55 feet. 

Near London-bridge, 130 feet. 

And, extending upwards, it was found at 
Lambeth, 160 feet; at Westminster, 170 feet; 
at Kensington, 170 feet; and at Brompton, 
237 feet; and for a considerable distance 
above London-bridge the bed of the river is 
cut in the blue clay. 

Thus it may be considered that, at all events, 
one of the difficulties anticipated has really no 
existence. 


* The statements of some of the competitors bave heen 
forwarded to us, and we shall of course be Lappy to receive 














others. To print them, however, as requested, is out of the 
question, 
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OF LONDON WORKHOUSE. 


GENERAL BLOCK PLAN. 
























































































































































THE CITY OF LONDON UNION 
WORKHOUSE. 


In accordance with the promise made when 
we gave a view of the new City of London 
workhouse, recently erected in the Bow-road,* 
we annex a general block plan of the estab- 
lishment, with descriptive references. It is 
intended to accommodate 1,200 persons. The 
dining hall, an apartment of large size (about 
100 ft. long and more than 50 ft. wide), has an 
open timber roof, of queen-post construction. 
| The chapel roof, the general effect of which the 

architect should endeavour to improve before 
the building is thrown open, has cast-iron 
| principals resting on small iron columns. 


References. 


Porter’s lodge and |S. Children under 7. 
committee rooms. |T. Work-rooms. 


> 


B. Receiving wards. U. Drying room. 

C. Master’s office. V. Laundry. 

D. Master’s room. W. Mangling room. 

&. Matron’s room. X. Workshops. 

F. Stores. Y. Central hall, with a 

G. Assistant master. staircase communi- 

H. Assistant matrons. cating with all parts 

1. Infirm men. of the house. 

J. Married couples’ Z. Steam-engine. 
rooms. a. Scullery. 

K. Arcades. b. Kitchen. 

L. Unruly men. e. Pantry. 

M. Able-bodied men. d. Male imbecile airing 

N. Stores. ground. 

O. Imbecile wards. e. Female imbecile airing 

P. Able-bodied women. ground. 

Q. Unruly women. J. Fever wards. 

R. Infirm women. g- Washbhouse. 





MODEL TOWNS.t+ 
Tuart the establishment of model dwellings, 
baths, and washhouses,—the opening of me- 
chanics’ and other instructive and national 
institutions, museums, libraries, lecture-rooms, 
and schools,—the promotion of sanitary reform 
in towns, and the laying out of public parks, 
walks, and pleasure-grounds around them,— 
the agitation of the short-time or early-closing 
movement,—&c., &c., are all preparing the 
way, however slowly or feebly, for a mighty 
organization and expansion into model streets, 
districts, and towns, there cannot, we think, be 
a doubt. The principles of such improve- 
ments, if commendable in detail, cannot but 
be good in the aggregate; that which is bene- 
ficial here and there, cannot be much other- 
wise when everywhere extended. But it is not 
in the form of such model elements and exem- 
plars alone as those we have just instanced 
that the first beginnings of a vast and pro- 
mising, and as it were a natural and inevitable 
process or growth of accumulative system, 
or enlightened associative organization of 
families and individuals into great and exem- 
plary commonwealths, can be traced. We ob- 
serve the rudiments of the same interesting 
and growing process also in those wide- 
spreading and increasing agglomerations of 
men into organized and powerful unions such 
as those of joint-stock and other common-good 
associations, which would seem to be rapidly 
_ crystallizing, as it were, the loose and heteroge- 
neous units of self-interest in the community, 
and requiring only, one would almost think, 
to spread forth a network of connecting tenta- 
cles or radii from their separate centres, til! 
the whole be interlaced and combined into 
just such a wider and more comprehensive 
joint-stock union or association for the com- 
mon weal, as ought of itself, together with 
combinations for health and enjoyment, as well 
as for industry and wealth, to constitute a sort 
of model town. 


It would be well, however, at once to bring 

a system of enlightened and connected pur- 
poses to bear upon these striking features of 
| the nineteenth century, and to guide its preg- 
nant developments into proper, permanent, 
| and concurrent channels of direction, for the 
| simultaneous common good of every class of 
' the community. With joint-stock and other 
| great associations and establishments, com- 
| mercial or manufacturing, and much more so 
| with more limited companies and individual 


* See page 379, ante. 
+ National Evils and Practical Remedies: with the Plan 
of a Model Town. Illustrated by Two Engravings. Accom- 
panied by an Examination of some Important Moral and 
Political Problems. By James 8. Buckingham. P. Jackson, 
St. Martin'’s-le-Grand. 
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capitalists, worldly prosperity and riches are | 


accumulated only by the comparatively few, 
while the many reap little or no personal profit | 
or permanent prosperity from them. And, 
moreover, the rich are ever becoming richer, 
and the poor poorer, in a rapidly increasing 
ratio, the final result of which, if not timely 
checked, it is fearful to contemplate. That 
result, in fact, is a certain and complete sepa- 
ration or split of the community into two 
great elements of mortal strife, in which it is 
but too easy to see that the pent-up stream of 
misery and want will overflow its restricted 
limits, and overwhelm everything great, and 
rich, and noble. 

It would be well, indeed, to take time by the | 
forelock, and hastily to retrace our steps, could | 
we but see our practicable way to the site, 
materials, and outlined scheme and specifi- 
cation of some more just and wide - spread 
diffusion of riches, or, at least, of competencies, 
as the basis of a system that would ultimately 
comprehend even the poorest outcast of the | 
present period of unsatisfactory and dangerous | 
extremes within the sunshine of an assured, | 
contented, and serene prosperity. As for the 
elements, the materials, of so great and prac- 
tical a good,—as said, we certainly cannot but 
see our way to these in the successful practical 
endeavours of really noble and manly natures 
to establish model institutions, not only for | 
the physical, but for the educational and in- 
dustrial improvement of the mass. Let us 
only extend the limits and purposes of this 
good work, as far as possible, with discretion and 
good sense, as well as system. Let us cau- | 
tiously consider how these already crystallizing, 
organizing, elements of a practical and bene- 
ficial system, can best be extended and ag- 
glomerated into more or less complete, con- 
sistent, and self-supporting organizms of 
industry and happiness,—into model towns, in 
short, or joint-stock companies on the great 
scale, each comprehending, as far as possible, 
within and around its own respective precincts, 
everything requisite to the life and the enjoy- 
ment of the limited thousands or tens of thou- 
sands destined to share in its benefits, and to 
reside within its walls,—with not only a strict 
municipal army or organization of manufac- 
turing industry, but also an agricultural, as 
indeed a main and essential branch of the ma- 
facturing industry itself, inclusive. 

The idea is by no means a merely theoretical, 
far less a mew one. Nay, from facts authenti- 
cated in history, as im the case of the Cretans, 
according to Rollin,—the ancient Germans, ac- 
cording to Taeitus, Cesar, and Herder,—and 
the Peruvians and Mexicans, according to 
Robertson,—it would almost appear as if co- 
operative commonwealths, oak great pros- 
perity and enjoyment, were amongst the most 
anciently established facts in the history of the 
human race im its more civilized forms of an- 
cient times. And even in modern experience 
it is well known that flourishing com- 
munities exist im America on the principle 
of co-operative association for the common 
weal. Authorities, ancient and modern, too, 
entitled to more or less respect, have recorded 
their favourable opinion of such a systematiza- 
tion of human efforts,—as witness, Minos, 
Lycurgus, Theseus, Plato, Moses, the Exsenes 
(or pre-Christians), and the Apostles them- 
selves; also in less ancient times, Sir Thomas 
More, Bishop Berkeley—to whom Pope attri- 
buted “every virtue under heaven,” Condorcet, | 
W. Godwin, Babbage, Mill—the historian of 
India and moral philosopher, with many 
others. And, imdeed, what was it but this | 
element of good in the fallacious and abomina- 
ble doctrines of Owen and his Socialists that 
redeemed even them from contempt while they | 
excited the horror of every well constituted 
mind, with bastard doctrines of communism 
and irreligion which Owen was but too anxious 
to veil and withdraw, when he found he had 
only succeeded in damning both his own pre- 
viously high philanthropic character and the 
eause in which he was engaged ? 

But to our more immediate purpose, which 
is to give our readers some little idea of Mr. 
Buckingham’s opinions on the subject of 
model-towns. We confess we opened his very | 
interesting volume with some misgivings, that 
we might find in it much that would appear to 
be either impracticable or otherwise objection- | 
able—not by any means from personal consi- 
derations as to the author—quite the contrary | 








| have since been favourably received or finally 


| at present enter, except so far as they may 


| the sight of so many large establishments 


—but from knowing how the subject had been 
so almost inextricably entangled and inter- 
larded by others with impracticabilities quite 
inconsistent with the nature of man as he at 
present exists; and more particularly as re- 
gards the evils of unmitigated communism con- , 
trasted with and apart from the benefits of 
individual association ; but our mind was | 
speedily re-assured on these points, and | 
although we do not mean to bind ourselves | 
down to the author’s hopes or opinions, we do | 
think his subject well handled, and worthy | 
of wide-spread perusal and careful consider- 
ation. 

Previous to the development of his plan, the 
author probes pretty deeply the evils to be 
remedied. These evils—the existing evils of | 


| society—he ranks under the heads of igno- | 


rance, intemperance, national prejudice, mono- 
poly, war, competition, the helpless and hope- 
less condition of the unfortunate in every | 


| country in Europe, and the clashing of the | 


interests of various classes and professions, | 
such as those of law and medicine, with their | 
duty to the community at large and their | 
clients, patients, &c., in particular. These 
evils, all of them, he proposes by specific, and, | 
as he conceives, practical measures, to remedy ; 
and, with pardonable allusion to previous sug- 
gestions, he points attention to the fact that 
many of his own most cherished ideas, stig- 
matized while he was urging them as “ vision- 
ary,” as “very good in theory but not in 
practice,” or even as altogether “absurd,” 


realized.* 
On his particular views as to the several 
specific remedies for prevalent evils we cannot 


incidentally appear in what is to follow. In 
treating of the productive power of associated 
labour, he says— 


** Sarely what large landowners and large manu- 
facturers effect for themselves by the labour of 
others, can be quite as easily effected by the 
labourers, under a proper organization, for their 
own benefit ; and this is what a great number desire 
to see attem at least, stimulated as they are by 


such enormous fortunes to their masters, out of the 
profits of ‘heir laboar. 

They perceive, for instance, the immense power 
to effect the greatest undertakings, conferred by 
co-operation or association, as im the case of rail- 
roads, insurance companies, mining associations, 
&e. The wealthiest man in England could not, of 
himself, and out of his own means, have constructed 
the Great Western Railway ; but, by a union of 
capital, skill, and laboer, in such proportions as to 
be readily recognized for dividends and payments, 
the work was easy ; and now the heaviest goods can 
be transported the longest distances in a short space 
of time, and at very trifling expense, compared with 
the enormous cost of conveying a bale of heavy goods 
on horse-back from London to Edinburgh, by 
several weeks’ journey, which it required for a 
single horse, a few centuries ago. 

In short, it is like the difference between carry- 
ing a cargo of 10,000 bales of cotton from India to 
England in one large ship of 2,000 tons burden, 
compared with the conveyance of the same bales, 
each im a single canoe, requiring 10,000 separate 
boats, and 200,000 men at least to navigate them— 
the latter showing the costliness of individual, and 
the other the economy of associated labour.” 


Government, he conceives, might do an im- | 
mense deal to forward the right “ organization | 





| of labour,” and resolve the great problem of | 


the age. Indeed, he points attention to the 
fact that Government is already well and prac- 
tically initiated into all the essential principles 
of the art—if we may call it so. 

“Io nothing, perhaps, is the superiority of 
organization and association more powerfully seen 
than in the arrangements of the Post-office, where 
the greatest degree of dispatch, punctuality, 
economy, and productiveness are exhibited. By | 





* Amongst these he enumerates the abolition of slavery, 
advocated by him forty years since; the opening of the | 
overland route to India by Egypt and Suez, pointed out by 
him im 1819; the abolition of the Suttee or burning of 
widows in India, and the colonization of that country, the 
abolition of the Company’s commercial monopoly, and free 
trade with India and China, with various other suggestions 
made between 19:8 and 1923, and on account of which he 
was actually banished from India without trial; also the | 
suppression of duelling, insisted on in 1834 ; the promotion | 
of temperance recommended in a Parliamentary committee, | 
of which he was chairman, in 1334—long before Father 


| Mathew’s labours began; the introduction of a bill in 1835 
| to enable town couneils to provide baths, museums, and 


other institutions, gardens, &c., for the public ; the abolition | 
of impressment in the nary, urged in 1834; the arbitration 


| of national disputes, lectured on in 1837, and many other 


questions of interest and importance t 


401 
the power of organization and association of labour, 
252 letters, at a penny each, can be carried for a 
guinea (the estimated average price of one, if sent 
by individual me sengers), within the kingdom ; 
and the proportion of difference is still greater in 


Soreign \etters, supposing them at present to average 


a shilling each; while such is the punctuality and 
precision with which all the operations of this great 


| example of the ‘ Organization of Labour’ in the 


General Post-office are carried on, that, no matter 
how obscure the individual to whom a letter is 
addressed, if its superscription be legible, and the 
person addressed be in existence, the letter is ulti- 
mately almost sure to find him out. 
Notwithstanding the remarkable proofs of the 
power of both governments and individuals to 
establish the most perfect ‘ organization of labour ’ 
for certain purposes in which they perceive they 
have a clear benefit, yet, whenever this is proposed 
to be done for the parpose of forming an associated 
community, by which, under a proper anion of 


| agriculture and manufactares, and by a well-adjusted 


proportion between labour, skill, and capital, the 
unemployed labourers of the country are to be put 
in a position to maintain themselves, and even 
accumulate wealth by their labours,—the answer 
commonly is, ‘ that it is an impracticable scheme,’ 


| or ‘a visionary or a utopian dream of an enthu- 


siast.’ 

Yet the Government find no difficulty in orza- 
nizing a fleet and an army, with such ease and in 
such perfection, that every movement of each 
is regulated at the Admiralty and the Horse 
Guards; and if you desire to obtain any informa- 
tion about any one individual in either of these vast 
bodies, you have only to apply to the Admiralty or 
the War-office, and they will give you his name, 
age, height, complexion, the color of his eyes, the 
peculiarities of his countenance, and tell you in what 
ship or what regiment he is, where stationed, in 
what company, what amount of pay is due to him, 
and every other particular. The Government can 
organize a large army of Custom-house and Excise 
officers, coast-guard, tax-gatherers, and police, with 
a discipline so perfect, that they will find out every 
man, and ascertain his income, and even his politi- 
cal opinions, if desired. They can organize labour 
to build useless ships of war and extravagant royal 
yachts, to kill oxen and hogs, prepare sajt-beef and 

and even bake biscuits in their own ovens, 
for the fleets at Plymouth and Portsmouth, besides 
making ropes, sails, and blocks by machinery, and 
every other thing needed for their naval arsenals. 
They can cast cannon and cannon-balls, bombs, and 
shells, make gunpowder and Congreve rockets, and 
store up at the Tower 100,000 stand of arms, 
muskets, bayonets, pistols, spears, and tomahawks, 
to shed the blood and take the lives of our enemies 
when needed. They can swear in nearly the whole 
male population of London as special constables, to 
resist an apprehended ingarrection, and marshal 
every division im its most appropriate place, enrol- 
ling old men of seventy, and young boys of fifteen, 
for this purpose. 

They can do all these things in the way of ‘ orga- 
nization and association of labour,” but, alas, they 
cannot (as they say), or they will not, (which is 
perhaps mearer the truth), undertake any organiza- 
tion and association of labour, to employ the uan- 
employed portion of the population, and place in 
their own hands the means of not merely earning 
their own livelihood, but adding largely to the 
health, wealth, morality, and happiness of the whole 
nation. The old proverb says truly, ‘ Where there's 
a will, there’s a way ;’ and the absence of the will, 
seems, in this instance, the only solution of the 
problem, why the way has never yet been found, 
and why it is deemed, by the Government at least, 
to be beyond the power of discovery. 

To remedy this defect, it is dh that the 
public at large, the source of most of our social and 
moral improvements, shall take the matter into 
their own hands, and see whether, by proper care 
and due guarantees for security, a company can be 
formed, to be called ‘ The Model-Town Association,’ 
for the purpose of building an entirely new town, to 
combine within itself every advantage of beauty, 
security, healthfulness, and convenience, that the 
latest discoveries in architecture and science can con- 
fer upon it; and which should, at the same time, be 
peopled by -n adequate number of inhabitants, with 
such due proportions between the agricultural and 
manufacturing classes, and between the possessors 
of capital, skiil, and labour, as to produce, by the 
new combinations and discipline under which its 
code of rales and regulations might place the whole 
body, the highest degree of abundance in every 
necessary of life, and many laxuries, united with 
the lightest amount of labour aod care, and the 
highest degree of health, contentment, morality, 
and enjoyment yet seen in any existing comma- 
nity established on the principles by which society 


| is now generally regulated.”’ 


The first model town Mr. Buckingham pro- 
poses to call “ Victoria,” and he suggests that 
it might be built on the shores of the Solent 
and Southampton water, and within the New 
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Forest, where there are 60,000 acres wholly 
useless to the Government and the country, 
out of which the Woods and Forests, autho- 
rized by Parliament, might grant a lease of 
the requisite ground, without rent the first year, 
and afterwards at a rent rising from 5s. an 

re, by an annual increase of 2s, 6d., up to 
Os., so that for the site of a town or farm, one 
mile square, with 10,000 acres of land sur- 
rounding it, the state would receive 10,000l, 
a-year of rental, in place of, as now, virtually 


* See p. 397, in preseat aumber, 


nothing. He also instances estates in Ireland | square are concentrated all the public offices, 
where the experiment might be tried, and we with a forum 700 feet square, and an octagonal 
might here ask whether some such joint-stock | tower in the centre with illuminated clocks, 
association might not come within the sphere | bells, and “‘an electric light for lighting the 
of operations lately proposed in Parliament for | whole town.” There are fountains at each 
the regeneration of Ireland? | corner of the square inclosing the central one, 
The plan of a town laiddown inthe engravings and a wide space on each side with churches, 
appended to the volume is a concentric series of | university, museum, concert-rooms, &c. The 
squares within squares, with spacious avenues | next, or sixth square from the exterior, has a 
‘ radiating from the central range, both at right } covered arcade for winter promenade, 100 feet 
| angles across the square, and diagonally towards | wide, and the fourth, one for retail bazaars, 100 
| the corners for convenience, In the central feet wide, In the second is also one for work- 
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shops of same width. The houses in the 
several squares have all garden ground, the 
outer, of 1,000 houses, 100 feet deep and 20 
feet frontage. There are school-houses on 
each side of the second square, and baths, 
reading-rooms, dining-halls, &c., in the spaces | 
between some of the inner squares. At each | 
outer corner of the whole is a fountain, and at 
each entrance are a couple of towers. All large 
manufactories using steam-engines would be 
removed at least half-a-mile beyond the town, 
as well as abbatoirs or slaughtering-houses, 
cattle-markets, reservoirs of sewerage for 
manure, cemeteries, hospitals, &c., and there 
would be in convenient proximity a park 
promenade, gymnasium, botanic garden, &c., | 
and sites for suburban villas, reserved for 
such as might desire them. The town, it | 
is proposed, would contain every improve- | 
ment in position, plan, drainage, ventilation, | 
architecture, supply of water, light, and 
every other elegance and convenience which 
art and science will admit of. The number | 
of its inhabitants not to exceed 10,000, and | 
each resident householder to be a shareholder 
to the extent of 20/. at least, and a subscriber 
to the rules for its government. The company | 
to be incorporated by Royal Charter’, or Act of | 
Parliament, under the title of “The Model- 
Town Association,” so as to limit the respon- 
sibility of each individual to the shares held by | 
him in its stock. Rentals to be regulated by a | 
moderate interest on the actual cost, and the 
dwellings to be of every gradation of size and | 
scale, so as to have apartments, suites of rooms, | 
and entire houses or tenements, from a rental 
of 10/. per annum up to 300/. The capital 
required to build such a town is computed at 
3,000,000/., besides 1,000,000/. to stock the 
farms, factories, and workshops with provi- | 
sions and materials,—a sum, in all, the author | 
observes, not half that expended on some single | 
railways, nor more than the cost of Westmin- 
ster Palace and the last new bridge across the 
Thames— two single structures only. The | 
capital it is proposed to raise in 200,000 shares 
of 201. each, to be paid up by instalments of 
1/. a-month into the Bank of England in the 
name of trustees to be appointed by the share- 
holders. No member to hold more than 500 
shares. 

The rules relate, among other matters, to 
provisions for temperance and peace, the limi- 
tation of hours of labour, gratuitous education, 
law and medicine without individual expense, 
freedom of religion, &c. The inhabitants are 
proposed to comprise 1,000 members of the 
building trades, 600 cabinet-makers, uphol- 
sterers, and other furniture makers, 800 pro- 
ducers of food, 800 producers of materials for 
clothing, 800 miscellaneous manufactarers, 
700 preparers of clothing, 300 preparers of 
food, a limited number of keepers of shops or 
stores of different kinds, 200 officers of educa- 
tion, health, religion, justice, and government, | 
&c. &c. 

As to the division of profits, rules as to cur- | 
rency, &e., we cannot enter into these, having | 
already, indeed, overstepped our limits. We 
must, therefore, refer all who feel an interest | 
in these and numerous other details connected 
with Mr. Buckingham’s scheme to the work 
itself, which is got up in a clear and readable 
style both by author and publisher, and con- 
tains essays, also, on financial reform, on emi- | 
gration and colonization, on a new reform 
bill, and on the regeneration of Ireland. 











To Cuzanse Op Co1ns.—In reply to a 
correspondent, who asks for a recipe for clean- 
ing old coins, copper, brass, and silver,—and | 
says he has a quantity found at Richborough 
Castle, Kent, we may state,—that the red rust 
may be removed from silver coins by vinegar | 
or by lemon juice; the green by a solution of 
ammonia; the rust on copper or brass coins | 
should not be disturbed, as a coin which can- 
not be read when oxidized is seldom improved 
by being cleaned, but often rendered quite 
useless; a graver may occasionally be em- 
ployed, but its safe use presumes a knowledge | 
of the coin to be operated on, both portrait 


and legend. The Richborough coins, which | paralle munificence. When Mr. Pettigrew, on receiving 


the writer refers to, would no doubt be thank- 


fully examined by Mr. Roach Smith, who is, | jaopy ins 
we believe, at this moment preparing an exten- 

sive catalogue of Roman coins, found at that | 
place, for publication. | 


| resolved to complete the subjugation of Wales 


| state of the latter, and requested the Association to aid them 


AN ACCOUNT OF CONWAY CASTLE. 

One of the recent excursions made by the 
British Archeological Association included a 
visit to Conway Castle, an interesting remnant 
of rude times known probably to many of our 
readers.* Mr. Hicklin, the editor of the Chester 
Courant, gave an account of the castle. He said, 
in the course of it, that Edward the First having 


to the English Crown, was naturally anxious 
to strengthen his power in those places of 
security where he could best support his 
authority, by curbing the pride of the barons, 
who might attempt to thwart his schemes, and 





by suppressing the revolts of his discontented 
subjects. Independently of the romantic and | 
picturesque scenery by which the rock of | 
Conway is surrounded, its situation afforded a | 
most advantageous post from which its de- | 
fenders might observe the slightest indication | 
of any hostile movement: the passes might | 
easily be rendered perfectly inaccessible; and | 
unless treachery was in the garrison, the | 
fortress might be considered impregnable 
before the use of artillery. The Castle of 
Conway was completed in 1284, under the | 

ersonal inspection and direction of King 
“dward ; and Henry de Elreton, the builder of 
Carnarvon Castle, was the architect employed. 
“After size and weight,” says an able 
writer, “the power of architecture may be 
said to depend upon the quantity of its 
shadow ; and it seems to me that the reality of 
its works, and the use and influence they have 
in the daily life of men, as opposed to those 
works of art with which we have nothing to 
do but in times of rest or pleasure, require that 
it should express a kind of human sympathy 
by a measure of darkness as great as there is 
in human life; and that as the great poem and 
great fiction generally affect the most by the 
majesty of their masses of shade, and cannot 
take hold upon us if they affect a continuance 
f lyric sprightliness, but must be serious 
often, and sometimes melancholy, else they do 
not express the truth of this wide world of 
ours, so there must be in this magnificently 
human art of architecture, some equivalent ex- 
pressions for the trouble and wrath of life; for 
its sorrow and its mystery; and this it can 
only give by depth or diffusion of gloom, by 
the frown upon its front, and the shadow of 
its recess. So that Rembrandtism is a noble 
manner in architecture, though a false one in 
painting. But since the thirteenth century, 
we have built like frogs and mice, except only 
in our castles (and perhaps Mr. Stephenson 
would add, in our railroads). Until our street 
architecture is bettered, until we give it some 
size and boldness, until we give our windows 
recess and our walls thickness, I know not 
how we can blame our architects for their 
feebleness in more important work ; their eyes 
are inured to narrowness and slightness ; can 
we expect them, at a word, to conceive and 





* On the same day they visited Flint and Flint Castle, 
and the inhabitants drew attention to the present neglected 


by their influence in procuring from the parties to whom the 
eustody of the castle is entrusted an assurance that this 
venerable ruin shall at least be protected from further muti- 
lation and abuse. ‘The castle is supposed to have been 
erected by Edward the First, and is celebrated as being the 
place where the first step was taken towards the dethrone- 
ment of the unfortunate monarch, Richard the Second. 
Several places in the vicinity of Flint indicate, by their 





English names, that they were formerly places where opera- 
tions were carried on connected with the lead trade, such as | 
Lead Brook, &c., these places being called Ledebruke, &c., in 
a Charter of Edward the 3rd. In a notice of the borough, 
drawn up for the occasion, it was thought highly probable | 
that the term flint glass was derived from the fact of its | 
being first manufactured at Flint, asa gg formerly 
existed near where the present town-hall stands, and great | 
quantities of fragments of melting pots and glass were found | 
in sinking the foundation of a gateway a few years ago. As | 
the mineral flint is a component part of all kinds of glass, | 
there is no reason to suppose that this term should be | 
applied solely as indicative of that description which is | 
manufactured by the aid of lead, whilsi, on the other hand, | 
it is highly probable that the first locality for that branch of | 
the glass manufacture would be at a spot where the lead | 

required for its formation eould be obtained in abundance, 
rticularly as in addition to the raw materials, the vicinity | 
of Flint has abounded in ancient times with fuel, whether | 
that was derived from forests or mines. One day was given 
} 





by the Association to Liverpool, and, although we have not 
attempted to give a connected account of all the proceedings, 
we must not omit to mention the admirable manner in which | 
the members were received and entertained by the Corpo- | 
ration and inhabitants. So far as we know, neither the | 
* Association” nor the “Institute” ever before found 


the hands of the Mayor a bowl to present to Lord 
Albert Conyngham in memory of the visit, drank, under a | 
piration, “ Success to the good old town of Liver- { 

and the trade thereof,’’ he exp d the feeling of the 
moment of every visiter present. We were eS to find some 
of the Liverpool architects foremost in kind grrange- 
nents, 





deal with breadth and solidity? They ought 
not to live in our cities; there is that in their 
miserable walls which bricks up to death men’s 
imaginations, as surely as ever perished 
forsworn Nun. An architect should live in 
cities as little as a painter. Send him to our 
hills, and let him study there what nature un- 
derstands by a buttress and what by a dome. 
There was something in the old power of 
architecture, which it had from the recluse 
more than from the citizen. We have sources 
of power in the imagery of iron coasts and 
azure hills; of power more pure, nor less 
serene, than that of the hermit spirit which 
once lighted with white lines of cloisters the 
glades of the Alpine pine, and raised into 
ordered spires the wild rocks of the Norman 
Sea; which gave to the temple gate the 
depth and darkness of Elijah’s Horeb 
Cave; and lifted out of the populous 
city, grey cliffs of lonely stone into 
the midst of sailing birds and silent air.” Mr. 
Hicklin resumed. The form of the castle is ob- 
long, and it is erected on a high rock at one 
corner of the triangle which encloses the town. 
One side is bounded by the river, another by 
a creek which is full of water at every tide, 
and into which the river Gyffin flows ; the other 
two sides are within the town walls. On the 
outside, eight massive and enormous towers, 
forty feet in diameter, project,—four on each 
side; and there was a winding staircase to the 
summit in a smaller tower contained in each, 
which in the four nearest the river issue out to 
the height of several feet, and form an exceed- 
ingly beautiful addition. The summit of these 
commands an extensive view of the adjacent 
country. The walls and towers are embattled, 
and vary from 12 to 15 feet in thickness. The 
principal entrance was from the town at the 
west end by a drawbridge over a very deep 
moat ; this leads by the ascent of a few steps 
to a spacious terrace, protected by five small 
towers, and intervening walls ; thence through 
a gateway, defended by a portcullis, to the 
larger court. This contains on the south side 
the noble hall, which is 130 feet long, 32 wide, 
and of a proportionate height, about 30 feet : 
out of this was partitioned off, at the east end, a 
chapel with a large window. The roof was 
supported by eight fine Gothic arches, four of 
whieh still remain; one fell about 44 years 
ago; it was warmed by a great fire-place at 
one end, and two others, one on each sie; 
there are six windows to the country, and 
three larger ones to the court: underneath 
were the spacious vaults which contained the 
ammunition for the use of the garrison, and 
also the cellars for provisions. At the east 
end of this court is the reservoir, 15 feet in 
diameter, and 20 deep; the water which sup- 
lied it is traditionally reported to have 
n conveyed in pipes from a well above 
Tygwyn. ‘lhe entrance into the inner cout 
is by a passage through a strong wall, 10 feet 
and a half in thickness, which on the outside 
has a lodge for a sentinel, who could see through 
a loop-hole every one coming from the chief 
entrance. On be right in this court is one 
of the state rooms, 29 feet by 22 feet: a beau- 
tiful arch which supported the roof remains 
perfect, a second has long ago been destroyed : 
the windows look into the court. Between 
this room and twr y brenin, or the king’s 
tower, was the king’s chamber, which commu- 
nicated with that of the queen’s on the opposite 
side. The north tower is called twr y vreninces, 


| or the queen’s tower; and the room on the 


first story contains a recess taken out of the 
wall, which is the only place with any appear- 
ance of ornament in the castle. It is formed 
by seven pointed and groined arches uniting 
with each other at the roof, and under them 
are more arches, with a basement all round. 
This recess, which, with the adjoining room, 
was the queen’s private chapel, contained the 
altar-table ; and on both sides are small aper- 
tures communicating with two apartments. 
That such was the use of this place is corro- 
borated by the circumstance, that this is the 
only room in any of the towers above the 
ground-floor which does not contain a fire- 
place. The diameter of the inside of the towers 
is about 18 feet: these consist generally of two 
stories, with the ground-floor, which was 
chiefly used for keeping stores. The king’s 
tower has a strong-room below, which was 
accessible only by a trap-door; but the keep, 
or twr y carcharorion is the second on the 
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south side, adjoining the hall, from which 
there is a passage through it to the top of the 
walls. On the east side there is another 
terrace, protected by three towers and walls, 
where there was a second entrance to the 
castle; this was from the river, by ascending a 
steep rock, where once had been a narrow 
flight of winding stairs, protected by a wall, 
with a small covered hanging tower, which 
went a considerable way into the river, and 
had another round tower at its extremity to 
prevent the approach of an enemy at ebb tide. 
The portion in the river had been for a long 
jee destroyed ; but the narrow wall with the 

anging-tower, as far as the terrace, was 
taken down, when making the approach to the 
bridge. The next tower to the king’s, twr darn, 
or the broken tower, presents a very picturesque 
ruin. The avarice, it is said, of some of the 


inhabitants led them to excavate the rock at its | 


base, which occasioned a vast fragment of the 
tower to fall: the upper half remains perfect, 
suspended at a great height, and projecting 
nearly thirty feet over the walls below. 
The walls which surround the town were built 


at the same time as the castle, and are nearly | 


triangular,—a form evidently prescribed by the 
situation ; the walls which remain almost en- 
tire are very lofty and embattled: in the cir- 
cuit of a mile and a quarter there are twenty- 
one strong towers, rising considerably above 
the walls, besides three entrances to the town, 
with two stronger towers to each. The base 
of the triangle runs along the river, and in it 
are seven towers with a gateway called Porth 
isav, or the lower gate; between this and the 
castle, there is also a portal in the wall, called 
Porth bach, but without towers. From the 
northern extremity of the base, a curtain with 
battlements on each side runs nearly seventy 
yards into the river, which had at its extremity 
a large tower, long since destroyed, but the 
ruins are visible. This corresponded with a 
similar tower under the castle: the gateway 
through the curtain is called Porth yr aden. 
A second entrance to the town was from the 
country side, nearly opposite to Porth isavr,— 
it is called Porth uchav, or the upper gate, and 
it was furnished with a drawbridge: the third 
is on the south side, and led to the relin heli, 
or salt-water mill,—it is called Porth y velin, or 
the gate of the mill. Except on the river side, 
the whole town was surrounded by a deep and 
wide moat. One of the towers on the south 
has a wall built on the town side, and con- 
tained some spacious apartments,—it is called 
Twr Lilywelyn. 

Edward made Conway a strong military sta- 
tion, and granted the town a charter as a free 
borough, securing to it considerable privileges, 


a condition being annexed with which the | 
good citizens of London, in their present | 
humour, would, he thought, be especially | 
angry, “ That the Jews dwell not at any time | 


in the same borough.” 

At the restoration of Charles the Second, the 
castle was granted by the “ merry monarch” 
to the Earl of Conway, who was altogether un- 
worthy of such a possession ; for in the spirit 
of a pediar, rather than a patrician, he ordered 


his agent to dismantle this glorious structure, | 
by removing the timber, iron, lead, to be | 
shipped to Ireland, ostensibly for his majesty’s, | 


but in reality for his own use. With a most 
commendable determination, Colonel Wynn, 
Mr. Thomas Bulkeley, and several of the lead- 
ing gentry of the country, attempted to oppose 
this destructive design, but in vain. The 
spoiler did his work; but a suitable fate at- 
tended this desecration of one of the noblest 
works of antiquity. Lord Conway was not 
merely prejudiced, as he complains, by the loss 
of an opportune season for shipping, but by 
the loss of the property itself, for the vessels 
which contained the materials for Ireland were 
wrecked on the voyage. ‘The castle is at pre- 
sent held from the Crown by the Dowager 
Lady Erskine, who takes commendable care 
for its preservation. 





NaTIONAL Art-Union or TRELAND.— | 


On the 31st ult. the annual meeting of this 
society was held, when it appeared that the 
amount received in subscriptions, 5117. 5s., 
had only sufficed to obtain a print for the 
members and pay the expenses, and that there 


could be no drawing for prizes. The pres- | 


eure of the times was the cause assigned, 


THE BOSTON ATHEN£UM, UNITED 
STATES. 

A new building, to be called “ The Athe- 
neum,” has been erected in Boston, for the 
collection and preservation of a large library, 
and the exhibition of works of art in sculp- 
ture and painting. A correspondent has 
favoured us with the following particulars. 
The design of the structure is Palladian, the 
material free-stone, from New Jersey. The 
basement is rusticated, the windows are in 
arched recesses, with intervening pilasters 
supporting the entablature. A central division 
of the elevation projects slightly. ‘The entire 
height is 62 feet, and the length 114 feet. The 
basement is constructed, within, of bricks, the 
ceiling being formed by continuous groined 
arches, which support the lower floor, and 
give security against fire from below. Here 
are furnaces, with flues going into all parts of 
the building; ample store-rooms for packing, 
&c., with an apparatus for hoisting, through a 
fireproof passage, quite to the upper story. 
The front doorway is 14 feet high by 10 feet 
| broad, and is arched with a semi-circular light. 
It opens on a vestibule, or main entry, 32 feet 
by 28, which contains double staircases, 
ascending to the upper story, and lighted from 
the roof and by a large window in front. 

The first-floor is partitioned fora hall 80 feet 
in length, intended for a sculpture gallery, two 
spacious apartments for reading rooms, and 
one for a cabinet of medals, coins, and other 
articles of value and curiosity. The second 
floor is appropriated entirely to books. The 
main library is 109 feet in length and 42 feet in 
its extreme breadth. It contains about 40,000 
volumes, and is divided by a wide archway: 
one division displaying the books in alcoves, 
and the other, cases lining the walls. It is 
finished in the Italian style, with a decorated 





| 








ceiling. The third-floor is appropriated as a | 


gallery for pictures. That portion of it which is 
over the great hall of the library is finished in 
four divisions, lighted from the top. The edi- 
fice has cost about 100,000 dollars, in its pre- 
sent state, and may be completed for 25,000 


more. 








Tue drawing-office in the Bank of Eng- 
land,—an apartment of great length (138 feet), 
and about 44 feet wide,—is being remodelled 
by Mr. Cockerell: the columns are removed, 
and a roof to span the whole has been formed. 
A paragraph which has gone the round of the 
daily papers would really lead to the impres- 
sion, in the minds of those who knew no 
| better, that before this event no roof of 44 feet 
span had been formed. 


Divested of the singular halo thrown around 
the matter by the notice in question, it is 
| simply this,—that wrought-iron box-girders 
| are used, patented by Mr. G. Nasmyth, contain- 

ing an iror/arched rib. They are 2 feet 3 inches 

deep for the span in question, and, as we un- 
| derstand, cost about 105/. more than cast-iron 
girders would have done. Apart from the puff 
in question they seem to be very good things, 
well worth examination. 








IMPROVEMENT OF THE SOUTH SIDE OF 
THE THAMES. 

On the south of the Thames nothing but 
neglect seems the rule. It is _ believed 
there are ample funds to proceed with pro- 
posed improvements, and in one instance 
the coal duties are available. The south 


provided for by Act of Parliament. It is pub- 
licly stated that several new churches are to be 
built, that sites are selected, andthat ample funds 
can be found. For drainage !—that is put off! 
—for ever! and the truth is that it would be a 
great favour to leave all to the old manage- 
ment, for, bad as it was called, it was infinitely 
better than the present. It must shortly come 
to this,—that those who have been born and 
bred in the southern localities must surrender 
| their present comfortable homes, though hum- 

ble, and go into lodgings,—that most of the 

government payers will be lost, the parochial 
rates greatly diminished, and taxes will only be 
obtained by the authority of Somerset House, 
—a state of things that must arise if some 


the impending ruin. No district around the 
metropolis has been so cruelly treated as the 
southern boroughs—the “ elder sister of Lon- 
don,” as they used to be called—deserted, and 
become a ruined heap. 

Westminster-bridge, a nuisance, and tolerated 
by authority, is stilted up, and, if a severe 
winter come, will be found prostrated, jammed, 
and huddled together in the fall, and the whole 
district, perhaps, under water at every tide, 
Speculated upon by railways, controlled, for 
termini, by government, Woods and Forests, 
for new roads, and by the so-called Metro- 
politan Improvement Commissioners, the Com- 
mission of Sewers, &c. &c., we ask your 
advocacy. 

An OLp SUBSCRIBER. 





METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF 
SEWERS. 
EXTRAORDINARY PROCEEDINGS. 

A SPECIAL meeting was called for Tuesday last, 
on the following requisition to Mr. Woolrych :—— 

‘* We, the undersigned, request you, as secretary 
to the Metropolitan Commission of Sewers, to sum- 
mon a special court of sewers, to be held at the 
principal office, No. 1, Greek-street, Soho-square, 
on Tuesday, the 21st day of August instant, at ten 
o'clock in the forenoon, for the purpose of ascer. 
taining from documentary and other evidence whe- 
ther there be any truth in the statements made by 
Mr. Chadwick, at the public court of sewers on the 
2nd instant, against the undersigned commissioners 
for obstructing and misrepresenting ‘ the very large 
economy’ resulting from the present system of 
‘ contract’ for removing by flushing the soil from the 
sewers at a cost of ‘sixpence per cubie yard :’ for 


| the removal of soil under the old Westminster com- 


mission, the cost was 7s. per cubic yard ; and the 
undersigned were approving members of such ex- 
penditure in that commission, thus exhibiting an 
alleged ‘large economy’ in favour of the present 
system, of 6s. 6d. per cubic yard, being a difference 
of 1,300 per cent. 

To ascertain the exact amount in thousands of 
pounds of the money of the ratepayers already ex- 
pended in the flushing department entirely omitted 
by Mr. Chadwick, in his statement of * the very 
large economy’ of the present system of flushing the 
sewers by ‘ contract,’ and to ascertain what in reality 


| such ‘ contract’ is. 


| NEW ROOF AT THE BANK OF ENGLAND. | 


To ascertain from the account book of Assistant- 
Surveyor Lovick (to whom on the recommendation 
of ‘ The Committee of Works,’ the flushing depart- 
ment has been for many months exclusively en- 
trusted), whether, during the 31 weeks of the pre- 
sent year to the 3ist July, the ‘yards lineal’ of 
sewers flushed out in the Surrey and Kent districts 
do not make a total of 2144 miles, at a cost to the 
ratepayers of 10/. 63. 4d. per mile, independently 
of tue district portions of the very large omissions 
of expenditure by Mr. Chadwick in his statement 
on the 2nd instant. 

To ascertain if beyond these omissions by Mr. 
Chadwick, and beyond the 10/. 6s. 4d. per mile 
shown in the account-book of Assistant-Sarveyor 
Lovick, the rate-payers of the Surrey and Kent 
districts have not been charged in the account of 
the contractor with the court for those districts, 
Mr. Dethick, other large items of expense con- 
nected with flushing, among which are 2,400 loads 
of soil carted away at 2s. 6d. per load for cartage 
only. 

To ascertain the number of times the same length 
of sewer has been flushed out in the 31 weeks, each 
time of such flashing costing the rate-payers on the 
general average at the rate of 10/. 6s. 4d. per mile. 

To ascertain if any of the sewers in any district 
are flushed ont three times a-week. 

To investigate the ‘ special contracts ’ at per ‘ yard 
lineal’ entered into by Assistant-Surveyor Lovick 
and the labourers, and to ascertain if any of the 


| sewers under such arrangements, have had the soil 
| washed into the adjoining sewers at an expense to 
| the rate-payers equal to 3s. per cubic yard. 

of the Thames is entitled to a share positively | 


And to take such immediate steps as the result 
of the evidence to be submitted at such special 


| court may render necessary for the honour, cha- 
| racter, and usefulness of the Metropolitan Commis- 
| sion of Sewers, and the best interests of the metro- 





politan ratepayers confided to the guardianship of 
the commission. Dated this 16th day of August, 
1849. (Signed) 
Joun Lesuiz, 
Freperick Byrne, 
Joun Bipwet.”’ 


Great excitement appeared to prevail in the office, 
and the proceedings were looked forward to with 
considerable interest. The commissioners present 
in the court at the usual hour of commencing busi- 
ness were Mr. Joseph Hume, M.P., Sir John 
Burgoyne, Mr. Leslie, and Mr. Bidwell. Mr. 
Byng was prevented from attending through in- 


energies are not immediately put out to stem | disposition. Several other commissioners s00n 
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after arrived ; but instead of entering the court they | 


took their seats in an adjoining room. Half an 
hour over, and still the court was not opened, | 
and course intended to be pursued was then | 
whispered about. 

The regulations of the Act of Parliament require 
that a court shall consist of not less than six com- 
missioners ; and as the solitary four remained in the 
court for an hour without a quorum being formed, 
the Act declares that such intended court shali stand | 
adjourned. 

The Secretary (Mr. Woolrych) then addressed 
the numerous parties who were waiting for admis- 
sion, and informed them that the court was ad- 
journed until Wednesday next. The commissioners | 
who remained in the room were Mr. Chadwick, Mr. | 
Hawes, Mr. Bain, Dr. Southwood Smith, Mr. Ban- | 
field, Mr. Hodgson, Sir H. de la Beche, and Mr. | 
Johnson. 

This proceeding elicited comments not of the | 
most favourable description against the parties who 
had thus evaded the making of a court, and thereby 
‘‘shirked’’ a question involving considerations of 
importance to the ratepayers at large. 

We would recommend commiesioners, whatever | 
their opinions may be, not to venture a second time | 
on such a left-handed move, or the public may be | 
led to give a verdict without a trial! 


A Court was held on Thursday; Sir John Bur- | 
goyne in the chair. A letter was read from Mr. | 
Goldsworthy Gurney in reference to his plan of puri- 
fying sewers by means of a steam jet, in which he | 
stated generally that his plan is to withdraw all | 
offensive effluvia from the sewers to a given point, 
and replace it by fresh air, so that the men might 
be enabled to go into them and flush them or clean 
them, and if necessary then to decompose and 
destroy the objectionable gases, as they escape, by a 
particular method of combustion. 

This led to a long conversation, and it was 
ultimately agreed ‘‘ that the Works Committee be 
authorized to take the proposition by Mr. Golds- 
worthy Gurney into consideration, and to incur an 
expense not exceeding 25/. for an experiment in the 
Friar-street sewer.’’ 

A letter was received from Mr. Brushfield, Chair- 
man of the Whitechapel Union, stating that cholera 
had broken out in Dorset-street, in which there 
were a great number of overflowing cesspools, and 
as the ownership of the houses was disputed, calling 
upon this Court to relieve and cleanse them, as the | 
parochial authorities were unable to levy the amount | 
in consequence of the difficulties as to whom the | 
expenses should be charged. 

Mr. Leslie and Dr. S. Smith were opposed to | 
this Court relieving the parochial officers of what 
was clearly their duty to perform, they having 
ample funds in hand to pay for the same. 

Mr. Chadwick and others were of opinion, that 
in cases of emergency some assistance ought to be | 
rendered, and it signified little, as the money was to | 
come out of the pockets of the ratepayers, by which 
body the work was performed. 

It was at length agreed, ‘‘ That the surveyors of 
the district be directed to communicate with the | 
Board of Guardians, and be authorized to lend them 
the aid of any machinery or workmen belonging to 
the commission for the purpose of cleansing the 
places in question, on the payment of the usual 
charges.’”’ 

A letter was received from Mr. Hogg, Clerk of 
the Works at Buckingham Palace, setting forth that 
opposite the palace the main King’s Scholars’ -pond 
sewer was charged with deposit 18 inches in depth, 
and offensive odours were exhaled therefrom. Re- 
ferred to the surveyor to report immediately 
thereon. 

A report was presented by Mr. G. Donaldson, on 
the operation of sewage manure on certain lands 
that had been irrigated by it during the latter part 
of last and the first part of the present year. It 
stated that the lands so irrigated had produced a 
double crop of grass, and on the corn lands there | 
had been an improvement in value of not less than 
30 per cent., and taking its operation generally on 
the land, he estimated the increased value from 40s. 
to 50s. per acre. The report was accompanied by a 
long list of charges incurred for these experiments, 
amounting altogether to 7571. 

Mr. Leslie moved that the report be printed, and | 
taken into consideration on a future day. 

Mr. Chadwick, as an amendment, moved that 
the amount be paid at once, and felicitated the rate- 
payers and agriculturists on the results that had 
been arrived at, which had settled the value of 
sewage manure. The general results had proved 
that 100 tons of liquid manure could be distributed 
ata cost of Is. 6d. or Is. 8d. per acre, and its | 
effects had been highly satisfactory on every descrip- 
tion of land. 

Mr. C. Johnson was of opinion that, ulti- 
mately, not less than half a million sterling profit | 
would be derived from the sale of manure, to say | 
nothing of the advantage of the purification of the 
Thames.— Mr. Leslie said they had never heard of the 





report before, and therefore its consideration ought | 
to be postponed. He then went into a variety of | 


| are nicely executed. 


| M. Wood, of Nottingham, architect, concurred. 


| been carried off by the cholera in Paris. Two 


| far as we saw, afforded no substantial reason 






statements as to the value ofthe manure, and men- 


| tioned that a friend of his hed paid 2/. 10s. per week 


for sewage manure, but upon investigation it turned 
out that he had only been supplied with Thames 
water. 

Mr. Lovick explained that this arose from a 
party inserting a house-drain into the Sewage Com- 
pany’s pipe, and who had temporarily stopped it with 
clay that had not been removed.—Report deferred. 

Some other business was disposed of, but the 
court was finally ‘‘ counted out.’’ 








Books. 
The Principles of Gothic Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture, with an explanation of Technical 





Terms. By Mattuew Ho.tsecue BLoxam. 

Ninth edition. London: Bogue, Fleet-street. | 

1849. | 
Tis admirable manual does not now need | 
recommendation from us, but we may mention | 
that in this, the ninth edition, the text has 
been enlarged and many woodcuts added. 
Mr. Bloxam mentions in the preface that a 
German translation of his book has been pub- 


| lished at Leipzig. 


_ We cordially recommend it to all desiring 
introductory information on the subject of 
which it treats. The engraved illustrations 





HMAliscelianea, 

RosHerRviILtLeE GARDENs.—When nature 
provides cliffs, water, trees, varied surface, | 
and a magnificent prospect, very little art, well | 
applied, will suffice to produce a fine result. 
We had associated with “ Rosherville Gar- 
dens,” near Gravesend, no other idea than 
that of shrimps and cigars, and were not | 
prepared for such a charming scene as 
we found them present when accidentally | 
led to visit them last week. We will not 
say much about the imitation Tudor Hall 
there (a very large apartment), but even from | 
this a valuable hint may be gained, and that is, | 
as to the use of looking-glass. To take the end | 
of the hammer beam of the roof on each side 
slight upright supports are introduced, thus di- 
viding the apartment into three aisles. This, of | 
course, if apparent, would contradict the ap- 


| parent construction of the roof, and to avoid | 


this the upper part of each upright is cased 
with looking-glass, which considerably lessens | 
the defect. ‘he lower part of the upright is | 
made to serve for hat pegs, &c. Of course | 
we do not allude to this to lead to the imita- 
tion of such an arrangement of roof, but as an 
ingenious expedient applicable in more legiti- 
mate positions. What we are speaking of, 
however, are the gardens, and these really are 
very pretty. 

CompensaTIon Casz.—The site, at Shef- 
field, chosen by the Duke of Norfolk as pro- 
moter of the projected new markets, includes 
the extensive area of the Tontine Hotel, and 
as a wide difference arose as to compensation, 
the point was referred to arbitration. The site 
contains 3,502 square yards, and is held under 
a lease from the duke for 99 years, to expire in 
1883,—rent 20/. per annum. The proprietors, 
seventeen survivors, claimed 15,5007. Mr. W. 
Flockton, architect, valued it at that amount, 
with a reference to improvements to cost 2,2001. 
and increase the value to 612/. 16s. a-year in 
all, worth, by the usual annuity tables, 16} 
years’ purchase. Mr. J. Harrison, architect, 
concurred in this valuation, as neasly did Mr. 
F. R. Jones, of Huddersfield, land valuer. For 
the duke, Mr. W. Fowler, land agent, was 
called, and valued the property at 6,138/., in- 
cluding 5587. for compulsory sale, and esti- 
mating the net income at 300/.17s. Mr. H. 
Holt, of Wakefield, land valuer, and Mr. H. 


‘The umpire, Mr. Foster, awarded 7,720/., and 
2431. 12s. costs. 

M. Gerente, the French glass painter, 
who has executed some windows in Ely 
Cathedral, and seemed to be warmly taken up 
by some leading men in this country, has 


other French artists in glass have been with 
us lately with strong letters, and have been 
canvassing for commissions. Their works, so 


for employing them to the prejudice of our 
own artists. 








Raitway Jorrines.—The Great Western 
appear to have offered a dividend of 2 per 
cent. only for the last half-year, leaving « 
balance of 18,000/. odds head of re- 
ceipts. The solicitor to the Company is said 
to have ‘misappropriated’ a sum of 45,000. 
belonging to his constituents.——The opening 
of Windsor extension of the South-Western is 
likely to be obstructed for some time by the 
snapping of the cast iron girders of one of the 
arches of the bridge which crosses the Thames 
near Eton College. The masonry and brick. 
work of the piers are built on caissons of cast 
iron, driven into the bed of the river by means 
of Dr. Potts’s patent process, and the super- 
structure above the masonry is of cast iron. 
One of the piers, in consequence of the great 
weight, appears to have sunk several inches, 
thus causing the snapping of the girder in 
question, Fears are entertained that the 
caissons will sink still further, it being sup- 
posed that they are now chiefly resting on a 
soft bed of clay. The contract for con- 
structing the Chepstow-bridge, for the South 
Wales line, has been taken by Messrs. Smith 
and Willey, of Liverpool, engineers. 
ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC ProGress.—The 
London company have purchased Mr. Baio’s 
patent for Great Britain, which is said to in- 





| crease the rapidity of communication from 65 
| to 1,000 letters per minute. 
| plains of the personal interest of the railway 
| Management in certain patents as a main cause 
| hitherto operative to the injury of the public 
| interest in this useful invention, as well as to 





Herapath com- 


that of the shareholders themselves. “If it 
happens,” he observes, “ as we need not say it 
does—that the first patents in which all these 
managers and officials are interested are not 
the best, that they are far inferior in utility and 
economy to others subsequently brought out, 


| we are enabled to perceive great evil in direc- 


tors, &c., participating in the profit of such 
patents. The shareholders are injured and the 
public are injured. The shareholders’ interests 
are sacrificed by the extension and the con- 
tinuance of plans much more expensive than 
others. It is the interest of the directors not 
to adopt anything cheaper. The public in- 
terests suffer, in higher charges than need be 
being maintained, and in convenience. The 
public are charged, perhaps, 12s. 6d. where 
3s. 6d. or 2s. 6d. would be ample remuneration 
by the improved apparatus, and beyond that 
the facility of communication is not so great.” 

Barus AND WasHHovuses.—The founda- 
tion-stone of new baths and washhouses, for 
the working classes resident at Miles Platting, 
Manchester, was laid, according to the local 
Spectator, on Thursday week. The population 
of the suburb are indebted, it seems, to Sir 
Benjamin Heywood for their present prospect 
of a cheap luxury. The estimated cost will be 
2,000. The building is being erected by 
Mr. Marmaduke Burnell, and will be 160 feet 
in length and 49 feet in breadth. It will con- 
tain fifteen baths for males, and eight for 
females; also a dwelling-house. There will 
be a plunge-bath 27 feet 8 inches long and 
16 feet wide, with dressing-stalls, &c. The 
washhouses will be five in number, one (in the 
spirit of a recent advice in Tue BuitpeRr) for 
the cleansing of infected clothes exclusively. 
The drying-room will be 19 feet by 16 feet 
9 inches in dimensions, and will be heated by 
steam-pipes. The whole is to be conducted 
under the eye of Sir Benjamin’s agent, and 
will be ready for use, it is thought, in four or 
five months. 

Oxrorp Town Councit.—Buinp Ten- 
pers.—At the town-council held a few days 
ago, the following fourteen tenders were opened 
for new water-wheels, pumping machinery, &c. 
at the City Water Works. Messrs. Easton 
and Amos, engineers :— 


Hunter and Bow, Middlesex .... £670 0 0 
Vulcan Foundry, Warrington .. 650 9 90 
Winder and Co., Moreton-in-the- 

pO ERI oe Ce vores C8 0.6 
Jukes and Co., London ........ 593 19 6 
Lampitt, Banbury ............ 545 0 0 
C. and W. Eari, Hull....... ass oon 3S 
Cochrane and Co., Dudley...... 530 9 9 
Bearcroft and Co., Leeds ...... 496 9 9 
Loyd and Co., London ........ 475 0 0 
Sturge and Co., Bradford ...... 470 6 2 
Stobert and Co., Newark ...... 460 9 & 
Lee and Taylor, Oxford........ 450 0 © 
Beaumont, Whitechapel, London 410 5 4 
Butler and Co., Leeds.......... 046 0 © 
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ProvinciaL.—A new museum is about to 


be erected by subscription at Oxford, at a cost | been issued for tenders, 
The site chosen is in the parks, | for various works, for her 
near the Wadham College gardens, Merton | Pembroke district; b 
St. Michael’s Church, Gloucester, slating four gun sheds, at the Grand Depét, 


of 50,0001. 





College. 


aes 


| 


i 


Prosectep Worxs.—Advertisements have | Conpirion or Epinsurcu.—In your last 


jesty’s Ordnance, | 
4th September, for re- | 


has been gutted preparatory to demolition, to | Woolwich; by 1st, for painting the iron rail- | 
make way for the work of ‘ restoration.’(?) The | ings and curbs of Tavistock, Gordon, and Har- | 
tower alone will remain.—The building fund | rington squares, and for the interior and ex- | 


of the Normal College for Wales now exceeds 
3,0001.———-The numerous repairs and altera- 
tions in progress for the last two years at 
Lanercost Church have been completed and 
the edifice reopened. 


terior painting required at the Commissioners’- | 


| office (Bedford estate); by 20th October, for | 
the whole or any part (four divisions), of the | 


The whole has been re- | 


roofed, and indeed it was the falling in of | 


a portion of the old roof that led the Woods | 


and Forests to grant the means of repair and 


alteration, the design for which was supplied | 


by Mr. Salvin, and superintended by Mr. 
Stone. Mr. Robins, we observe, announces 
the forthcoming sale by auction of a “ free- 
hold Episcopal Chapel, of the Gothic order 





of architecture, newly built in the township | 


of Moss Side, near Chorlton-upon-Medlock, 
presenting (of course) a capital investment.” 
It is said to have, as it is, accommodation for 
above 1,000 persons, and to have cost 6,0001., 
but whether built on spec or otherwise, is 
not declared. 
Church, near Lynn, which is a specimen of 
decorated work, has lately been restored, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Frederick Preedy, 





The porch of Hunstanton | 


| arisen from 


principally at the expense of some liberal but | 





unknown subscriber. Messrs. Lee and 
Sons have contracted with Government to 
protect the cliff, at Harwich, from its com- 
mencement to Mr. Bagshawe’s property, by a 
wall of Kentish rag-stone, with a promenade 
8 feet in breadth, to the new breakwater. 


BirMINGHAM WorkKHovuse — Seconp 
Competiron.—Forty-three designs were re- 
ceived, and were referred to Messrs. Edge, H. 
J. Stevens, and Gibson (vice Shaw). They 
have reported upon them, and state their first 
object was to reject such designs as they con- 
sidered to be inadmissible; and as many of 
them were imperfect and ill-considered, and as 
others had been evidently prepared for other 
places, they had not much difficulty in re- 
ducing the number to ten sets, all of which ap- 
peared to have been studied with reference to 
the locality, and to demand a close scrutiny. 
After making a further careful comparative 
analysis of the ten designs, they again reduced 
the number to six. To these they had devoted 
a large portion of time; for though they had 
not experienced much difficulty in arriving at 
a judgment, they felt that it would be un- 
just to decide which they would recom- 
mend, without giving to these reserved 
designs the full benefit of the closest in- 
vestigation. The result had been an unanimous 
and decided opinion in favour of two plans, 
the numbers of which were specified in the 
schedule. Both these sets of designs appeared 
to have emanated from the same architects, 
from the similarity of principle observed in the 
arrangements, and in the descriptive parti- 
culars. A third set pf designs were therefore 
selected for recommendation as deserving of 
the second premium—a distinction to which 
they were fairly entitled by the great care be- 
stowed upon their preparation. The three 
architects stated various grounds on which 
they preferred one of the two designs before 
referred to to the other, and their opinion that 
it could be erected for the stipulated sum. The 
guardians resolved that the six plans therein 
referred to should lie for the examination of 
the guardians for one week, when the meeting 
to be then held should be made special for 
adopting such resolutions with reference to 
them as might be deemed desirable. The 
letters accompanying them were sealed up in 
an envelope, and will not be opened till after 
the final decision both by guardians and Poor- 
law Board. 


LAYING IT oN.—We are told that a Trow- 
bridge minister has had gutta percha piping 
carried round his chapel, and connected with a 
large oval funnel in the book-board of the 
pulpit ; and wherever a deaf hearer sits, he has 
an ear trumpet attached to the tube, by which 
he can hear all that passes.——Loving music, 
and anxious to extend the enjoyment of it, we 
have often contemplated the ibility of lay- 
ing it on to various quarters by means of pi 
from a central producing orchestra. The 
possibility seems to be becoming a probability, 


| leakage, as threatened to render a new casting 
| necessary ; that the leakage, however, had been 





works in the erection of the new Grammar 
Schools and Master’s house, at Loughborough, 
Leicester; by 27th inst., for the erection of a 
British school at Thaxted, Essex; by 27th, for 
the erection and completion of a garden market | 
at Worcester; by 7th September, for the seve- | 
ral works required in the execution of a railway | 
of three miles in length, crossing the river 
Blyth (Newcastle); by 31st inst., for the car- 
penter’s work of sheds to be erected on the | 
quays of the Nelson Dock, Liverpool; and by 
6th September, for 50 iron gas columns, and 50 | 
street posts, at Bethnal-green. 

Tue Tusucar Bripces.—In a recent re- 
port, Mr. Stephenson states that the masonry | 
of the Britannia-bridge contract is completed | 
as far as practicable, prior to the floating and | 
lifting of the tubes; that some delay had 
an unsoundness in one of the | 
large castings of the new hydraulic press in 
the Anglesea Tower, which occasioned so much 


stopped, and the lifting might have been com- 
pleted, but he had deemed it prudent to lift by 
short stages only, and to build up step by step 
underneath with brickwork, in order effectually 
to guard against the serious consequences 
which might arise from any failure or derange- 
ment of the hydraulic presses, whulst the tube 
was suspended from them. Such an accident 
he believed to be very improbable ; but, after 
the fracture that took place in one of the cross- 
heads during the lifting of the Conway tubes 
(fortunately discovered in time to prevent a 
very serious disaster), the utmost caution was 
deemed expedient. The issue has since proved 
the great necessity of such prudence and cau- 
tion. The lower part of the defective cylinder 
burst, on 17th inst., with a tremendous explo- 
sion. Only one man was injured, but he was 
dreadfully smashed by the falling mass of 
nearly three tons weight. The precautionary 
packing and bricking, with cement, under the 
tube, alone prevented the most terrible conse- 
quences. The tube is now raised about 21 
feet from the base. In the 26th report of the 
Parliamentary Commissioners on this route of 
railway it is stated that, on careful examina- 
tion of the Menai-bridge, the whole structure 
appears to be in as perfect a state as when first 
opened. The Conway-bridge has also been 
found perfect. 

BreakKaGeE or Giass.—Messrs. Hartley, 
glass manufacturers, Sunderland, lately brought 
an action against the Great Northern Railway 
Company for 165/. 10s., loss on rough plate- 
glass, a residue not required by Messrs. Peto 
in roofing the railway station at Lincoln, and 
ordered to be returned rid Peterborough to 
save repacking, but sent by the Company vid 
Grimsby, and thereby destroyed. Glass being 
excepted under the Carriers’ Act, the judge on 
the northern circuit, before whom the case was 
tried, directed the jury to return a verdict for 
the defendants, as no additional charge was 
paid by way of insurance. Leave, however, 
was reserved to the plaintiffs to enter the 
verdict for them if the Court above should 
decide that the direction was wrong. 


RaMsGAtTe SEAMEN’S InFIRMARY.—The 
foundation-stone of the Ramsgate Seamen’s 
Infirmary was laid on Friday, the 17th day of 
August, by Mr. John Ashley Warre, the pre- 
sident of the institution, in the presence of a 
large number of spectators. The building is 
to be erected from designs in the Grecian style, 

repared by Mr. Wm. E. Smith, Architect, of 
aan The site selected for its erection 
is on the West Cliff, in the district recently 
assigned to Christ Church. The incumbent 
of this (the Rev. E. Hoare) will have the 
moral and religious superintendence, and to 
whom praise is due for the promotion of this 
institution, which must be found of service to 
the afflicted mariners occasionally visiting the 
harbour of Ramsgate. 





by 10th September, | week’s paper you have an article on the adorn- 
aj 


ment of the city of Edinburgh : I will venture 
to give you the impression made on me at a 
recent visit to this city, as to the vanity of our 
Scottish neighbours in attempting to adorn 
their city while they are so utterly regardless 
of the common decencies of life. Prince’s- 
street and Canongate form a sad contrast to 
each other: in the former the luxurious Scott 
monument,—the handsome screens, with co- 
lumns, &c., on the bridge overlooking the 
lower town, near the Post-office,—the affected 
imitation of the Parthenon, on the Calton-hill, 
may be cited as examples of so much money 
spent in adornment. An apostle has said, 
** Cleanliness is next to godliness ;” our pious 
Scotch neighbours overlook this passage 
strangely ; the filthy exhibitions in Canongate 
are hardly credible in this reformed age. A 
worthy citizen of Edinburgh told me he really 
believed that there was nota single privy o 
accommodation of any character throughout 
Canongate. For the information of those who 


| have not visited Edinburgh, it should be men- 


tioned that Canongate, for the most part, is 
wide street, more than a mile in length, and a 
steep hill the whole length; lofty, irregular, 
barrack-like houses; the shops, for the most 
part, stores of different kinds; the upper 
floors, or flats as they are called, seven 
eight in number, frequently inhabited by la- 
bouring classes; the exhibitions at the win- 
dows often of not very delicate character,— 
more than half the glazing of the sashes de- 
ficient, the vacant panes stuffed with straw or 
a piece of a garment ; the narrow staircases 
frequently jutting out into the street, give a 
peculiar character. ‘The affected imitation of 
the Parthenon on the Calton-hill is, I think, a 
disgrace to the age. ‘Think of the poverty of 
idea to servilely copy that which the men of 
Athens set up more than 2,000 years ago! 
No adaptation of principle of design, but a 
mere servile copy! Ye men of Edinburgh, 
consider if this is not plain truth.—R. 


? 
anu 


ANOTHER RoMAN PaveMENT at Cir- 
ENCESTER.—We understand that, in digging 
asewer down Dyer-street, Cirencester, a Ro- 
man tesselated pavement has been discovered 
in good preservation. The principal object is 
a dragon within a chequered border. It was 
found about 2 feet below the surface; and 
from the fact of a former one having been d 
covered many years ago in the cellar of the 
house parallel with it, the supposition is that 
it must originally have extended a great dis- 
tance. It seems that its preservation is not 
contemplated: it is to be hoped, however, that 
a drawing will be made of it, and the spot 
where it was found carefully mapped. 


18- 


Tue Sratvure or ANGeELs.—Bishop Pur- 
cell, of Cincinnati, has received the first of a 
pair of kneeling angels to adorn his cathedral, 
sculptured under the direction of Hirai 
Powers, in Italy. Some one asked the bishop 
if the stature was not of uncommon size, it 
being the kneeling figure of a person six feet 
in height. In answer, he gave the history of 
his commission to Powers. He had directed 
it to be made “ of the natural size.” Powers, in 
reply, requested something more definite, 
alleging that “ he had never seen an angel.” 
The bishop referred to Revelations xxi. 17 
for his measurements. This was conclusive, 
and was the gauge as to size and proportions 
of the object sent.—Boston Chronotype. 





BUILDINGS AND MONUMENTS, 
MODERN AND MEDLEVAL. 
Edited by Geo. Gopwin, F.R.S., 
Fellow of the Institute of Architects; Corresponding 
Member of several Societies. 

Part III. of this work, price 2s. 6d., to be pub- 
lished on the Ist of September, will contain Views of 
Roslin Chapel, near Edinburgh; New Church at 
Homerton, Middlesex ; the Royal Botanical Gar- 
dens, Kew; Bridgewater House, Lundon; Sir Ben- 
jamin Heywood’s New Bank, Manchester; Ely 
Cathedral, East End; the Théatre Historique, 
Paris; Sir Robert Peel’s Picture Gallery; with 
descriptive letter-press. 

Parts I. and I], may now be had, Order of any 
bookseller. 
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TENDERS 


For Mrs. Clarke’s house, Central Hill, Norwood; Mr. F. 
Lett, Architect. 


Cowley stocks. Norwood bricks. | 


Macey ..ccscesss yr i yeere . £1,297 
Haward and Nixon .. 1,269 .......... 1,245 
GOA oo 2 cece cece Sale bebuie oee'e 1,115 
GOT cp acaoabtcures Banu suledisnaas 1,106 
— (ihe Ugh cnescedaus. “Sane 

oper and Davis .... eer 1,099 
7 ‘all ace (accepted) .. 1,119. we Be 


Cowley stocks to be used 


The quantities taken out by 
Mr. E. Blake. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
** Roman Catholic Church, Greenwich.’—We are asked 
by the architect to state that the sum of 8,006/. mentioned 





1 our last number as having been outlayed in obtaining the 
new Roman Catholic Church at Greenwich, includes 3,000/. 
paid for the site and the large house now used as a 
parsonage. 





“H.W. S.” (the district surveyor must 
: ~ itis a distinct rate); “‘W.B.,’”’ “ F.C.” (yes 
“J.L.C.,”’ “F.C,” (not sufficiently important to engrave) ; 
},B.D.,” ““E.R.M.” (forwarded to the right quarter) ; 
7.3, hk, “Et Get 
** Books and Addresses.’’—We have not time to point | 
out books or find addresses. 





NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise. 
ments should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,’’ and not to 
the ‘‘ Editor:’’ all other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 

TO PROVINCIAL READERS.—In reply to complaints 
of the irregular delivery of Tue Bui_per in provincial 
towns, we beg leave to state that it is invariably published 
by seven o’clock on Friday morning; and that the irregu- 

urity complained of rests entirely with the parties through 

m it is obtained, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rone. AL POLYTECHNIC — INSTITU- 


TION,—-First Series of Dissolving Views Ih ustrating Rome, 
itha | Des reptic ——— ng the most interesting points connecte d 
su t. Daily at Half-past Four, and every Ey) promi at 

lock. —Lectures on Chemistry, by Mr.J A Ashtey. 





id every Evening, except Ss +, tay, at 
ue 1er, on Masters’s Patent 

Ices, making Aerated Waters, &e. 
i the Cl ype. The Oxy-hy droge n Microscope 
tiving Bell Adm ission, Is. : Schools, half-pric e 








TU ARCHITEC a - c cOmr. RTITION AND OTHER 
INC 


M*.. yi HOM: As. s. “BOY S, Member of the 


f Painters in Water C olours, and author of 
tecture of _. G hent, 









ng Ba okgTouns ds, | 
ym the long expe- 





ner. -~Addr ress, Mr. BOYS, 81, Great 





— F.1.? §WiW. “2. E. 34)! “Pile | 


alin meni 





Bums MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE.— 


it. ew yr are invited od aie Se themselves the ad- _ 


for Assurers by 


ranted be this Office  Apaly to CHARLES JAMES THICKE, | 
Bridgectrect, Blackfriars. 


BUILDERS’, and | 


i 


Secretary, 17, New 
| co, ~ 
RCHITECTS’, 
| {& GENERAL PIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
| 69, Lombard-street, London. 
j Cusrawax, SYDNEY SMIRKE, Eoy, ARA. 








| Trustees. 
T. L. Donaldson, Esq, ! A. Salvin, Esq, gis 
5 Grimadel Esq, | G. Smith, Esq, F.5.A. 


The rates for both Fire and Life Insurances are as low as can 
with safety be taken. Those for Life Insurance mae be paid either 
' yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly ; ome-balf the premiam 
may he left unpaid for aren years, or one-third to the end of hfe. 
Thus larce sums may at the — present outlay. 
Prospectuses, forms of Secpemn be + may be had at the Office 
69, Lombard-strect, or of the agents. 
i JOHN REDDISH, Manager. 


J 2 Ty 

HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 
‘ and LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN Y.—Offices, 8, Water- 
street, Liverpool; 3, Charictte-row, Mansion-house; and 2, 
Regent-street, Waterloo-place, Landen. 

This institution is empowered by special Acts of Pagtioment ; 
has a subacribed es of 1,500,0002.; surplus funds of 
besides the accumulated life premiums; and the ability of ite 
proprietors is unlimited. Its system of life business is peculiarly 
adapted for persons who prefer certainty to speculation, and the 
bonuses guaranteed will bear comparison with those actually 
i aes lared by other companies. 
| Fire Insurances on the usual terms of established offices. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
BENJ. HEN DERSON, Kesident Secretary in London. 


| CuERIC: AL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
| LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—NOTICE IS HEREBY 
| GIVEN, that the usual DIVIDEND of 5 per cent. ‘less income 
| tax) on the paid-up eapital on the shares of the Society, will be 
| PAYABLE at this Office, on and after MONDAY, the 20th day 


of August i inst 
INVALID LIVES. 
In addition to assurances on healthy lives, this Society continues 
to grant Policies on the lives of persons more or less deviating 
| ned the healthy nee om the payment ofa premium propor- 














ris 
arther information -—_ be obtained (free of expense) by address- 
ing a line to GEO. H. PINCKARD, Resident Sec. 
No. 99, Great Russel] street, Bloomsbury, London. 





Wy Ess and GREENWAY, General Brass 


saunders, Lock Manufacturers, ond Wholesale _LIron- 
mongers, York-strect, Birmincham. Sole Proprietors and Mannu- 
facturers of the newly REGISTERED CUPBOAKD TU BN. 


TANN’S LOCKS AND STREET-DOOR LATCHES, 


ANN’S PATENT RELIANCE 


; DETECTOR LOCKS and LATCHES are the most secure, 
for. in addition to the levers and detector hitherto — be — 
a GUARDED LEVER which neither false keys no: 
raise.--Supplied, wholesale and retail, by GIBBONS, BON, cad and 
Co., 345, Oxford-street ; and at 3, Red Cross-street, London. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
= ear Teun r 
HUBB’S WROUGHT-IRON and FIRE: 
PROOF DOORS and FRAMES, for strong Rooms. A 
ne stock of the above, of all sizes, made in the best manner, and 
f different strengths, fitted with CHUBB’S PATENT DE- 











| 
| 
| 


Rouen, &c.,” and | 


} y aware of the pointe | 
“ ‘ottems led to Drawings and designs litho- | 


| 


LANGDON, 28, Great | 






f mn. MANUFACTURERS of | 
F goods may al ) srocured from 
‘ cils in G with Nibs 
I retain the 
se the latter to 
1on.—The Trade 









War > . TA, * 
7. EATHERS.—TO UNDER- 
UPHOLSTERERS, CABINET-MAKERS, 

G. SHADBOLT and Co., Funeral Feathermen, 
trade that the have REMOVED their 

h-street, Soho. to N 

. where all ord 

attended to in town o 











. r 
‘AMU EL HOOD and Co., Castings Ware- 
mise, 81, Upper Thames «trect. REG ISTERED STABLE 
re Enamelied Mangers, with double hay-racks, or with 
enamelled water cistern on one side 


@ NOXELL’S PATENT | SAFETY | 





| cent. under any other house in Lor 


i 
i 


b REVOLVING WOOD SHUTTERS, Manufact ry, %, | 
EGENT-STREET and 121, CHANCERY. LAN Fong ok sealed 
on the 4th da ¥ of Fe bruary, 1845, for Fourteen Toe: fo prove- 
te i Shutters of WOOD and IRON, ex sia Oe of 





: “of Raising and iso ywering Shutters, without Machinery, 
ne the Edges of Wood Laths with 
Patentee hevis ut fixed ap some } reda, will feel 
rwarding the T —e" ials of Ar 8, Principals 
nts. and othe having the in now in u 
rantees the Patentee in stating they are 
ther Revolving Shutter for durat ¥, se ous ty, 
use of cog-wheel worm anil screw gear, 
i machinery employed by other ma makers 





r Fiinging and 8 













plicity. w y 
rany other complicates 





Bene and Co., ENGINEERS, 


Patentees of 
VOLVING IRON AND p woe SAPETY SHUTTERS, 


CHNAMENTAL EP ALLIC SASH BARS, “tf LDINGS, &c., 
IN BRASS, COPPER, ZINC, 
FoR SHOP. FRONTS, SKYL 1anTs, &o. 
letely fitted and fixed in a superior style, either 
1, also glazed h best plate glass. Strong 
srds handsornely od, 
kinds in connection with banking-houses, shops, 












nee competition as to either quality or price. 

ith and estimates given. 

IMPROVED 'p ATENT BENCH ab Pins ORING CRAMPS 
FOR BUILDE?! 

SOLE LICENCEES FOR MARV viN and MOORE'S 
PATENT DIAGONAL GRATINGS 
Office of the Patentees, 96, Lom bard-street, London ; and at the 
Worts, Dey tford, Kent, 


ot | 
h 


i 
} 


TECTOR LOCKS, throwing from two to twenty bolts, constantly 
on sale, at very moderate prices’ FIRE-PROOF SAFES of every 
size, and Patent Detector Locks and Late hes for all pu 

C. CHUBB aud SON, sole Manufacturers, 57, St. Paul's uve 
yard, Loadon 

EADBE: ATE R, F IRE- PROOF SAFE AND DETECTOR LOCK 
tH 2 ty RER TO HER MAJESTY'S BOARD OF 


AUTION to Purchasers of FIRE-PROOF 
DOORS for Strong Rooma, Safes, Chests,and Detector Locks, 
&c.&c. LEADBE EATER, many years manufacturer for Chubb. 
ADBEATER begs most respectfully to inferm Architecta, 
Y ore, Builders, &c., that he can ont ply them with IMPROVED 
ECTOR LOCKS for universal SER or eane arRou GHT 
IRON FIRE- PROOP DOORS, 8! F "S, and CHESTS, & , on the 
most improved principles of securi ity against FIRE and PhTEV Es, 
without the aid of “expensive machinery,” which is employed by 
some inexperienced makers, hut — we paid for ; at prices 25 per 











ADREATER offers ONE HU N DRED POUNDS reward to 
om... pon who can pick his improved detector locks or latches. 
Some thousands of Leadbeater’s strong-room doors and safes have 
now been put up without a SINGLE COMPLAINT, and fifteen 
years’ practical experience, during which he has adapted every pos- 
sible improvement to real security, enables him to challenge com- 
petition with any house in London. A large assortment of all sizes 
on sale and made to order. A pair of extra strong wrought-iron 
fire-proof folding-doors with ventilating gates, made expressly for a 
banker's strong room, may be viewed at his manufactory. Giveng 
wrought-iron doors for party walls, with wr err ry rabitte 
frames, and secured by the HE ST DETECTOR LOCKS in ENG- 
] a 1), 6 feet high by 2 feet 2 inches wide and upwards, price lol 
“f always on hand at LEADBEATERS MANUFACTORY 
125, ‘AL DERSGATESTREET, LONDON. 

TO BUIL y RS, CABINET MAKERS, 
ee AND OTHERS. wae 


LEA’S PATENT 
MORTISE LOCKS and BOLTS 


are a great improvernent over the present 
mode of fastening all doors, internal and 
external ; they are also much better and 
cheaper than the espagniolette fastening 
for French and other casements ; i 
THE USE OF FLUSH BOLTS IS 
ENTIRELY 80 PERSEDED, 
and hoth doors sre ingeniously and effeo- 
tively rendered secure. 
Prices, and every information, given at 
the Agents, A. L. PF EIL and Co, Whole- 
sale Jronmongers, 5 and 6, Broad-strect, 
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T° BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, &c.— 


The undermentioned are the PRESENT CEs 
TRONMONGERY, at YOUNG'S. 194. Oxford str PRICES of 





Every «ther 
—— sesh, low. Orders fersace upon receipt of ‘Senditence 
% 38 Inche 
poary bebesnecee se SB ToS Bis pre eons, 
bb cotcaghe 7h la la Sd. } 
“a @& wt wd } oe. 
Now 3 4 5 ‘4 
Patent Line . at Hara “an ~ gross 
Rain Pipe ...... id Is, id la aL L per tyard 





OO BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 
Stoves, double backs, 34. inch, Registers, 6¢4 
bay =e sie’ 
with Ovensand Boilers, 3 ft. 2 in. 405; 3% 4 in. 
42s.; 3 6 in., 440 
Self-acting Kanges, with Circular Oven and Back Boiler, 
bast — Bars and patent _ 
3 ft. 6, £3 7a. ft. 42 lia 


sf, £2 
Rn sy ey 
44. 54. 74. lod, a, Oh, ls, 94. per 1,000 
aL “ 64. >} lod. De 
Best Sheet Floor 12s. 64. ee pe on. 
Best Town Glue 33s. 5s. per owt. 
Best Patent Sash Line. 
a0. * bat ar me tan. por grees 
a R. WILLIAMSONS “rnoymoxorne and STOV 
WAREHOUSE, 36 ¢ Chiswell-street, F abeer o uare. 
of Prices had on application at the ouse, or by letter 


Lists 
Pha inclosing p.—Warchouse closes at 7 o'clock 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &e. 


AYWARD, BROTHERS, late 
R, HENLY and Co., WHOLESALE [RON MONGERS, ant 
Manufacturers of KITCHEN-RKANGES, STOVES, &c., | 15, 
Blackfriars- street, 


Borough. : 
Banges, with Back Boiler and Oven 


st to yt 38, Sia, 4%. 
£3. £3.) £4 te. 
Pn Patent * with Minck Boiler” on Rhee tron 
en :-—3 ft. 3% 3in. 3%. 6in af. 9 
>. ‘Bie £6. Sa. £4. tong rhe 
ves, at 7d, 84, and Od. per inch. 
a Elliptic < at 4 std,andid. do. 


Manufacturer of WOLFASTONS PATENT REGISTER 
STOVES, a certain eure for SMOKY ky A! pais and eflecting 
a in fuel. To be seen in use 

Country, enya me ne ot & remittance or re 
ference. will meet with prompt attenti 


URBIDGE and HEALY, 130, FLEET- 

STREET, LONDON, beg pores iy to to inform the Build- 

ing Public that t fit up COOKING ARRANGEMENTS for 

manaieeh, wit! pp appl jances on scientific principles, 

my and efficiency than hitherto 

attained. 10T WATER APPARATUS upon improred 

and — Ww — les, which they recommend for its peculia 
safety for the — of Mansions, &e. 

— fit AT Lesatee with Hot Water Apparatus, for ng 

y, expeditious, and safe manner. Fhe ales up 

pATNS wi with elegant arrangements, with Fate Ay scientific 

improvement. fiso A Apparatus for the pl ful supply of Het 

Water for Baths and general use of Mansions and large establish 

ments 


4 IN 

RON FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 
Brick-lane. St. Luke’s).— J.J JONES having made addi- 
tions to his STOCK of PATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, that 
he can now supply them with Plain and Ornamental Iron Colamns 
Girders, Railings, Gates, Lron irom Coping. Balconies, Window Guarda, 
Verandahs, Ornamental ‘anels, Iron Staircases, Tom 
Enclosurcs, Trellis Panelln eet We and other Brack _Canti- 
levers, Newel Bars, Water ( ork, Arca Gratings, Fly and 

other Wheels, Whe el Plates, & 
BAKER'S OVEN WoRK. "Forge Bock and Troughs, Rain 
Water Pipes and Gatters, Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, Stoves 

Ranges. &e., always in stock. 


ti 7 ‘J 7 ‘ r 

PATEN r W ROUGH T “NAILS.— These 

Nails are submitted to the notice of Builders, Contractors, 
and Ship-tuilders, as being superior to any others, and chenper 
They have the toughness of the best hand made nails, with far 
greater uniformity of make. The flat pointed rose nails are parti- 
eularly recommended wherever oak or other hard wood is used ; 
being perfectly chisel-pointed, they require no boring, aod will 
drive into the hardest woud without splitting it. and their heads 
being very stronz do not fly off. The patent wrought pails may 
be bad of all wholesale ironmongers, and an ample stock of them 
is kept at the warehouses of the agenta, HIGGS and GEORGE, 
179, Borough, London. 














TO ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, & 


AIN-WATER PEP Eg, 
eads, Shoes, and Elbows, halfround and 0G Gutters, 
—~— Weights, Railing Bars, Sink Gratings, Air Bricks. close and 
wees es, Serapers, Tile Lights, Balcony Pancis, narrow 
ond navy wh 


my &e 
Roe and WROUGHT. IRONWORK for STABLE FITTINGS, 
-Mangers, racks, Ramps, Cills, Stable Traps, Gratings. ke 
“GAS and W: wat B-PIPES, bends, branches, Tee ee pieces, ayphons 
and lamp columns ; also hot-water pipes for pins baildines an 
———— and FLANGE PIPES, with all the usual connexiona 
stock of the above CASTINGS at very low prices, at 





Som 'S, Lron Bridge Wharf, No. 6, Bankside. § Southwark. 


7LEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER _ PIPES 


AND TUBING, For Railway a — Dis- 





Majesty's ictters Patent. | 
}prrs PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING | 


DOOR KNUBS AND LOUSE SPINDLES. 








HART and SON8 beg to invite the attention of architects, builders, 
and cthers. to their Door Furuitare, mounted for PI PA. 


| TENTED SPINDLES. The knobs are stronger, more durable, and 


| moreelegantin form, than those -in ordinary use, as the spindles, being t 


} readi ly fixed, are suitable for every descrip‘ion of lock now in use, 


Metal works and | 


; 


cose. do not require the objectionable side rerew. They are more | 


vd, as they adjust themselves to doors of diifferent thicknesses, 
without alteration, are particularly adapted for the country or for 
ex portation. 

In addition to an extensive stock of door furniture in 


| chima, erystal, amber, and opal glass, buffalo horn, ivory, 


y. 
brasa, Ke, en — with finger-plates, bell-pulls, and levers, new 
terns of original design are constantly being 


pat 
order either to sketch or pattern supplied very promptly. "Asimple 
| one, for example, in three —“* — = mee elatiornte’ one _— 
} ne a week.— May be obtain through any ire 
‘om the proprietors and sele manufacturers, HAR not Sone, 
| W holewale inne 5 50, 54, 55, Wych-street, Strand, London. 
| A list of prices sent on application. 


a 
pies 


} nes, (bar Com panies, Gardening and tural 
se a Fo L ORC SOC K’S patent YUL NIZED TROT A- 
UBBER HOSE-PLPE are made to stand hot li wor, 


d acida without injury _* not become hard or stiff in any tem 
Seraere but are see perfectly flexible) and a3 they require no 
| application of oil or dressing, are co partoniacty well ad for 
Fire Engines, ae Gas, Engines, Gardens, aus 
Manure, and all pues m perfectly ficxible pow Ee 
| required. Made all sizes, from ‘inch bore upwards, 

— h to order. Vulcanized India rubber paren me Bet 
rase-taps, copper breach and roses com sendy tobe auras 
butte, or cisterna. manufacturer. JAMES 
TF Connon. London. 
play 


LYNE SS invites attention << partes uses 
nzths of FLEXIBLE GARDEN noe to his SELF- 
fh SSE PIPE REEL, which will be found s most con- 
pa machine ange my windi up and conreving away the 
hose when outef By it also mauure m easily 
buted from — 
N.B. Vulcanized Undia-rubber washers of all sizes for joints or 
hot-water and steam pipes, aud vulcanized sheet rubber any thict- 
ness for all kinds of joints, and other purposes, 





TO ARCHITECTS , BUILDERS, &e. 


HE Owners of a Patented Invention 
soneasted with the Building Trade, which is now im fall 
py has been established for for three —_o are Ly - of 
TREATING for LICRNSES under the Patent for Cities, 

Towns, Counties. or Districts, not within 159 miles of 
een erie Pleat ot Ly 
oo Feat bad > Tete A my 

letter, at] 


i 
: 
BE 
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THE BUILDER. 








{Auecusr 25, 1849. 











EDUCED PRICES—EDWARD 
SIMMS (late William Sard, of Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin, | 
begs to acquaint Bailders and the Trade that be has now on hand. 
at his Manu ‘actory mage of ite kind ever established!, av 
large Amortment of Dry and W oe OAK and DEAL PRE 
y SKE i FLOORING BOARDS and 
al) sorts. from 4 inch te 1} inch thick, planed te a parallel width 
and thickness, and at greatly Reduced Priecn Also, Timber, 
Deols, Oak Planks, Scan 
Machinery, Latha, &e. - Apply at E. 31MM 
Flooring Mannfactory, iitep-road, Pimlioe feate 


Cleave’s) 








| 


ae BOARDING of | 


Sash Sills. Mouldings fate Wa by | 


REDUCTION in the PRICE of FLOOR | 


Fe JOARDS.—-ALPRED ROSLING to inform the Trade 
and Consumers generally, perk he ~~ BaD CED only PRICE, and 
koeps constantly tn etock a lat amortment of 
Prepared Floor Boards and Matched hos 

breadth and thick: and fit for immediate uo 
of machine-prepared Mouldings, which are finished with great ac- 
curacy and attention to rye | of workmanship. —Southwark 
Bridge Wharf, a . and Old Barge Wharf, Upper Ground- 


street, Blackfriars 
’ tre rr 2 

( ‘REA REDUCTION N IN THE PRICE 

x OF FLOOR BOARDS AND MATCH BOARDING — 
THOMAS ADAMS flate 8 Dare}, Mahogany and Timber Mer. 
chant, Bermondsey New-road, Southwark, near the Bri ckhiayers’ 
Arma, begs to inform his friends and the trade generally, that he 
has in stock a large assortment of the above goods, fit for imme- 
diate use, at prices which only require s trial to prove their decided 
cheapness. q 
best oraterial, and in a superior manner; cut deais and scantiing 
of every dimension ; mahogany, cedar, rosewood, wainscot, elm, 
beech, oak, &e.. in planks, hoards, yeneers, and logs; pantile, oak, 
and fir laths; wheelwrights goods. All sawn and prepared « ods 

except timber! delivered free of expense ; sawing charged at mill 
prices, Very extensive drying sheds 


@ EASON ED 
~ prepared by improved machinery, in a superior manner 
Three « quarter inch thick, 10s. 6d. per square; one inch ditte, 13s. 
ditto. AMUEL ARCHBUTT’S Sawing and Planing Mills, 


King’s ca Chelsea 





MUIR'S 
PATENT 


PLANING 
MACHINE. 





SAW MILLA, GILLING HAMSTREET. PIMLICY. 


IMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 
and BATTENS,&c.,8awn on the most approved principle 
Boards, &«., Prepared, Matehed, and Grooved, by Muir's Patent 
Machinery. The Mills have all the advantazes of navigation and 


water-carriage, being connected with the ihe pom by the Grosvenor | 
‘fetched from the docks and carted home free of | 


Canal. Goo 
charge. 
Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and P laning, 


vy’ 

G ENERAL WOOD-CUTTING COM- 

PANY.— SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING 
MILLS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, between the Suspension and 
Waterioo Bridges SAWING and PLANING ip all their 
branches executed with the greatest despatch and punctu 
ality. A la are Stock of seasoned and beautifully WORKED 
MoU LDINGR&, consisting of upwards of 100 different patterns kept 
constantly on hand; also an extensive assortment of dry prepared 
FLOORING BOARDS, of all qualities and at reasonable rates, 


~yY " 

| ESICCATED WOOD.—DAVISON and 

BY bse PATENT. — Builders, Cabinet- makers, 
and others, will find it much to their advantage to patronise this 
new process of seasoning. The greenest wood can thus not only 
be seasoned in an inc redibly short s of time, at a smail cost, 
but is rendered stronger, ontlvaly free from shrinkage, and in every 
respect better than wo treated in the ordinary way; thereby 
saving capital, interest of money, insurance, and all the other in- 
conveniences attending the kee ~ of a large stock. 

The DESLOCATING SAWING and P SANING MILLS are 
situated at PLOUGH BRIDGE, ROTHERHITHE, adjoining 
the Commercial and East Country Docks, from whence parties 
obtaining their material can have the same converted as reguired, 
and sent home fit for immediate use —T. GIKLING, Manager. 

For licenses to use the pote mt, seale of prices, or other informa- 
tion, address, ANGUS JENNINGS, Secretary, Patent Desiccating 
€ in pany, 41, Gracechure h-street, City. 


“TO AROHITHCTS, BU [LDR RS: UPHOLSTERERS, AND 
OOD CARVING done in the cheapest 


and best manner. Estimates given to any amount, Pul- 
pits, reading-desks, altar-rails, stalls, and other church fittings 
supplied complete, Old carvings restored by J. STALON, Wood 
Carver and Manufacturer, 42, Berwick k-street, + Soho, London. 
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ORDAN’S PATENT MACHINE 
e CARVING and MOULDING WORKS for WOOD and 
STONE, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, and 154, Strand.--TAYLOK, 
WILLIAMS, and JORDAN beg to call the attention ofthe build- 
ing community to a pew feature of their establishment, and, at the 
same time, to thank their numerous patrons and friends for the 
very liberal me they have lately experienced, which, they 
assure them and the public, it will be their constant endeavour to 
deserve, by giving their customers an increasing share of the ad- 
vantages arising from the constant improvements in the machinery 
which ~~ have just succeeded in applying to the production of 
the most intricate carving in Caen and other freestones, and in 
statuary marble. 

Ee , and J. partieularly solicit the attention of architects 
and builders vo the fact that, by the ase of this machinery, a very 
large saving, both of time and money, is effected,—so great, indeed, 
that in many cases they Gin deliver a well-finished article in Caen 
etche for less money than it can be obtained in cement, while their 
wood-carving will, in some cases, be found to come into close com- 
petition with the best ow ef composition ornament.— For prices 
and estimates apply et 154, Strand. 

TESTIMONIAL Rom CH {ALES BARRY, ESQ. 

. Westminster, May 16th, 1848, 

* Gentlemen,— me Mas to your letter requesting m) opinion of 
your ratent ¢ a achinery, I have much pleasure in stating, 
from an experience of more than two years, in its a plication to 
the production of the wood carvings ob & House oF Peers, and 

other apartments of the New Palace, at Westminster, that I am 
enabled to make the most favourable report concerning it, and to 
add that it has more than justified the favourable terms in which 
I recommended it in 1845 to her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods 
and Works for adoption —I remain, Coptiomen, yours faithfully, 


; HALES BARRY.” 
Mesars. Taylor, Williamea, and Jordan* 


7 * ‘hs 
PAPERHANGING S— At E. 1. 
ARCHER'S Manufactory for English and Warehouse for 
English and French Paper-hangings, from One Penny per yard, to 
the most costly pannelled decorationa The decorations are fitted 
up on the walls of an extensive range of show rooms, showing at 
one view a drawing or dining-room finished, fit for occupation. — 
Painted marble or granite papers of superior fabric, from (One 
Penny per yard.—451, Oxford street. 


APER-HANGINGS by MACHINE ana 


BLOCKS —The trade supplied in town and country, with 
machine goods, from first-rate new designs, at the lowest prices 
they have ever been sold in this country ; and block goods, for style 
and quality, not to be surpassed by any house in E ngland. Al) the 
patterns are registered. and can only be supplied by HENNELL 
and CROSBY, een-street, Southwark-bridge-road. Cheapest 
house in London for oak, marbles, and pane! decorations = set of 
patterns, 5a.. to be deducted off an order of 51.—Terma, 


> ™~ vr 
LEGANT and 
CABINET FURNITURE.—RICHARD A. C. LOADER, 
24, Pavement, Finsbury. most respectfully solicite the pubtic atten- 
tion to his extensive and varied Steck of Furniture, of the newest 
and most elaborate 4 feeling aasured that an inspection will 
eusure an immediate 











Mahogany dining-room chairs, from .............. i. 
Drawing-room ditto, from .... 0.6.6.6... c cece een en 166, 
wae y eaay chairs, in feather, on castors, » Seem Sis ea 


Mehogeay chests of drawers, from... 484. 
Mahogany four-post bedstesds, with cornices, from 4 es 


RICHARD A. ©. LOADEB, &, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY. 


SUBSTANTIAL |. 


st panel to paral i= 
& variety | 









iso mouldings prepared by machinery from the very | 


SPRUCE FLOORING, | 








| ONE- ElcHTH the cost of oil paint ; for 


|G REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME, | 


ora comnrt and WaswronsHEes | 
| paces CEMENT, at RUTTY and VEREY South 
Paddington ; and W. oo T 
bo ag bem es The t low rates of transit enable the pro- 
etor to send to any part of the kingdom at very moderate prices, 
from his works, Sou . Warwickshire. 


OMAN CEMENT, made according to | 


ation of Parker's Prient, may be had genuine of 
M. BL richie FIELD (late Wyatt, Parker, and Co.), Waterloo 
a. k Wharf, Commerciai-road, Lambeth, No. i, Lrongate Wharf, 
Paddington, and at the mepnniact tory, Mill Wali, Poplar. 
Pinster, Mastie, Tarras, Bricks, Tiles, kc 
VEINED AND SICIL IAN MARBLE 
in Seantlings and Slahe of the first quality. just imported. 


+ 7 > 5 
ARIAN CEMENT, for internal stucco, 

instead of common plastering, may be pafates and papered 
within twenty hours of its application tothe bare walls,and by 
the use of which, rooms may be rendered habitable before the ma- 
terials commonly adopted would begin to dry. 
without the slightest difficulty, the labour being easier and less ex- 





ote peeveces for ornamental plastering, for encanstic painting. 


e —Specimens of which may be seen at the works of the | 


Peteatens, © HAS. FRANCIS and SONS, Nine Elms, London. 


EENE’S and PARIAN CEMENTS, 


} pensive than with any other stucco whatever. A finer quality is | as the best and most suitable covering for Ridges and Hips 


WHiITIN G.—J. EASTWOOD and SON 


opportunity of informing their customers 


and 
those requiring whithes they have now Ce itied came ualities con- 
ny GLADDISH, Pediars. a ‘ hth ic 


stantiy on hand. A very superior article, for whi hey solicit 
ordersat | -_ ees, at their Lime and Brick Wharves, Belvidere- 
road, Lambeth, aud Canal-bridge, Gid Kent-road 


> ye 7 > 
EAL PLASTER OF PARIS.—Messrs. 
CRUZEL and Co., of Paris, Manufacturers of Plaster, and 
roprietors also of quarries, have concladed their arrangements for 
introducing into this country the PURE PLASTER OF PARIS, 
They beg to inform the Architects, Engineers, and Builders of 
London that they are prepared to undertake all works of this kind 
that may be entrusted to them, and also to furnish ev informa- 
tion that may be desired upon this material, which, by the 
eperiestiy of its qualities and the moderation of ite price, is 
dapted equally for works demanding | ne economy and for those 
of n¢ utmost beauty and luxury.—Address, personally or by letter, 
hus bury-street, Pimlico. 








WILLE AMS’S PATENT SLATE 


It is worked | 


RIDGES and HIPS.—The above article is recommended, 
: 





slated roufs evér invented, possessing a solid Koll of various sizes, 
ie yre elegant and durable than lead, and 39 per cent. cheaper 
Sold by Messrs. J. and J. SHAKP, Slate Merchants, Tooley-street, 


| and Mr. RICHARD COOPER, Slate Merchant, Belvidere-road, 


for internal stueco, are employed very advantageously in | 
place of wood for skirtings, architraves, and pane! mouldings, | 


and for in-door flooring, i instead of stone. The uliar properties 
of PARIAN Cement allow of its being painted or papered upon 
within afew hours of its application, and thus render it an im- 
portant substitute for common p’ ring in those cases where ex- 
pedition and beauty of finish are essential-_J. B. WHITE and 
SONS, Millbank-street. Westminster, Patentees of KEENE’S 
Cement, Licensees of PARLAN Cement. 





RTLAND CEMENT, as manufactured | 


y J.B. WHITE and SONS, possesses all the properties of 
the hest Roman Cement, but has the advantage over “ih 
of wholly resisting frost; and when used ax a stuceo it does not 
vegetate or turn green in damp situations, and requires no colour- 
ing Employed as an hydraulic mortar for brickwork, it earries 
four to five measures My 
trial to become harder and stronger in these proportions than 
Roman Cement with but one measure of sand. This superior con- 
necting power, combined with its eminently hydraulic properties, 
point it out as the fittest material for building sea and embank- 
ment walls, the lining of reservoirs, cisterns,and baths, and for all 
the one perpen where strength and a perfect ‘resistance to water are 
regui 

anufacturers—J. B. WHITE and 80N, Millbank-street, West- 
minster, and 24, Seel-street, LiverpooL 


ORTLAND CEMENT, solely | © 





sand to one of cement, and is proved by | 


at material | 


MANUFACTURED by WILLIAM ASPDIN, Bon of | 


the Patentee. — ewes ROBINS, ASPDIN, ant Co. reauest 
reference to No. S08, page 491; and also Nos. and 285, pages 
343 and 351 of “The Builder,” for accounts of EXPERIMENTS 
en the strength of Portiand Cements, whereby the great supe- 
riority of their Cement is manifest. This Cement has been 
roved for upwards of twenty years in the Thames Tunnel 
o resist the action of water; it is stronger in its cementitious 
qualities, harder, and more durable than any other description of 
Cement ; it does not vegetate. oxydate, or turn green; nor is it 
aftected by any atmospheric influence whatever the climate, resist- 
ing alike the action of frost and heat. It is manufactured to set in 
from five to sixty minutes. For all purposes that Cement is appli- 
cable the Proprietors challenge competition.—Orders received by 
Messrs. ROBINS, ASPDIN. and Company, at their Manufacto 
Northfleet, Kent, and their Wharf, Great Scotland-yard, Whitehal all: 
aloo by their Agent at the Depét, 1, Back Gores, Liver pool. 


ARTIN’S PATE} NT FIRE-PROOF and 


4 OKNAMENTAL CEMENT—REDUCTION of PRICE.— 
The Patentees beg to inform their Friends and the Public that 


they have made arrangements which enable them to offer this | 


invaluable cement at a considerably reduced price. It has now 
heen before the public so many years, and has obtained so high a 
standing in the estimation of all who have ased it, that it is un- 
necessary to comment on its merits. The Patentees, however, feel 
called upon te observe, that by its use—from the greater amount of 


surface which a given quantity will cover, and the small amount | 


if labour required in working it, a 
eftected as compared with other cements for internal use. Speci- 
mens shewing its pam Lf hardness, and applicability to all plain 
and ornamental pa may be seen; and the Cement in an 

quantity quinine’ @ the the P atentecs, Messrs STEVENS and d SON, 


at thy: Plaster A i Cement Works, 186, Drury-lane, Loudon. — 
Ag aay for ity a 
r. GEORGE NEWTON, No.6, sate street, Bold-street. 


y OH? N’S and Co. 
e CEMENT and PAINT.—GREAT REDUCTION of PRICK. 
~The Patentees beg to inform the trade and the public generally, 


a saving of 25 to 30 per cent. is | 


Lambeth, London. 


ED FACING BRICKS.—About 100,000 

good RED KILN STOCKS for SALE,—about 3,900 of 
which are of a erste Chocolate colour ; also SUFFOLK and all 
kinds of VWALM BRICKS —Apply at J "EASTWOOD and BON’S 
Lime and Brick we hart, Belvide re-road, Lambeth. 


Fre BRICKS, STOCK BRICKS, and 


RED GOODS of every Sunetiphien | and first-rate quality A 
most extensive stock always on hand.—WARD and ©0., of Hon- 
duras Wharf, Bankside, London, beg to call the attention of 
bayers to their present low prices for cash :—Good stocks. per 
thousand, 34s. ; pickings from ditto, 3is.; best Yorkshire pantiles, 
484; ditto plata. 30s.; Stourbridge, Welsh, and Newcastle fire 
bricks, lumps, tiles, clays, loams, &¢, &c,, malting and oven tiles, 
and every description of g — generally used in steam -enxines, 
furnaces, coke ovens, stoves, &c. &c.; Dutch clinkers, sand, gravel, 
red and white house sand Country buyers will find this th« 
cheapest market. tern articles made promptly 


RICKS, TILES, and GLAZED DRAIN 
PIPES All sorts of Kiln Burnt Bricks, Tiles, Glazed 
Terra Mont Water-Pipes, Drain ditto, Chimney Pots, &¢, are 
CONSTANTLY ON SALE, at my London Depot, Bricklayers 
Arms Termious, Dover Railway, where an carly inspection of the 
gvods will much oblige —All orders and letters to either address 
ad meet with prompt attenti: ~s ean forwarded upon applica 
NRY BROWN, Proprietor. 
rick, Tile, and Pottery Kilns, ee ount-pleasant, 
Marden, Kent. 


> y bas Al ¥ Ars) 

HEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg 
to inform my friends and the public, that [ have now com- 
pleted a new ENGINE, and, owing to the facility with which I can 
execute orders, lam enab led to reduce my former prices consider- 
ably. The prices are now from ONE SHILLING PER FOOT SUP., 
and borders from SIXPENCE PER FOOT RUN. A large quan 
tity of the cheapest patterns always in stock. Embossing and 
ainted work on the most moderate terms. CHARLES LONG, 

0.1, King-street. Baker-street. Portman-square.- Cash only. 


LATE GLASS. — British Plate Glass, 


under 1 foot super, 1s. 2. ; a 1 foot 6 inches, is. 6d. ; 
under 2 feet, 1s. 9d. ; under 3 feet, 2s., per foot 
SHEET GLASS,—No. 16, ounce sheet, 3rd quality, in 200 foot 
cases, 34a, per case. No. 21, ditto, ditto, ditto, 5a. per foot 
Estimates for every description of glass, from 1-8th to 1-inc! 
may be had at THOS. MILLINGTON’ Warehouse, 87, Bishops- 
gate-street Without. 


ATENT PLATE GLASS.—CLAUDET 
and HOUGHTON beg to announce to Architects, Builders, 
and the trade, a further very considerable reduction in their 


prices of PATENT PLATE, SHEET, and CROWN GLASS 
"heir new lists of prices are now ready, and will be forwarded free 


























; on application. Wholesale and Retail WINDOW GLASS and 


Gh ASS SHADE WAREHOUSE, 89, HIGH HOLBORN. 


AINTED and STAINED GLASS for 


WINDOWS.—CLAUDET and HOU yes 89, Hig 


| Holborn, execute every description of ORNAMENTAL GL ASS 
| for WINDOWS, in ancient or modern style, at the lowest prices 


that in order to induce a more extended adoption of these excellent | 
materials, and to bring them into direct competition with | 


the inferior articles in common use, they have determined to 


reduee the price nearly 25 per cent., confidently trusting to a | 


mutually advantageous result. These ‘materials, for their beauty, 
durability, imperviousness, perfect resistance to frost or heat, and 
great cheapness, fully justify the confidence reposed in them, as 
showy by numerous testimonials, For INTERIOR SURFACES this 
meth possesses the following: » arkable properties : having no 
caustic qualities, it may be paicted on or papered within a few 
days after its application, and a new house may thus be rendered 
habitable without any delay. It never blisters, cracks, or vege 
tates; very soon becomes as hard as stone, and may be eleaned 
with a brash and water.—Prospectuses, specimens, and every 
information connected with its use, price, &., may be obtained 
from the sole agent, PHILIP HARE, at the Warehouse, 22, 
Steel-yard, Upper Thames-street. 





) PLASTERERS, BUILI 
OHN’ S$ ‘and Co. PA’ PENT ‘PERMANENT 


STUCCO WASH.—The attention of the trade is requested 
to this permanent wash, which cannot be equalled in its properties 
of beauty and durability for exterior stucco or brick, ont being a 
non-absorbent, is admirably adapted for interior surfaces, for 
railway stations, union workiouses, schools, asylums, barracks, 
stables, prs — It will not wash off, may be tinted to any 
colour, and 1 ill cover 300 yards.—Price 10s. per cwt. Sole 
agent, PH thi Pr HA AKE, 22, Steel-yard, Upper Thames-street. 


. * ‘ TENT 
MERSON 'S PATENT LIQUID 

MENT is ready foruse, is simple in its application,and only 
uty it is pre-eminent 
over al! other materials used on the fronts of houses, giving the 
exact of sepeprenee of FINE CUT STONE; can be used at once 
on Roman cement or other plastering ; is particulariy 
calculated for country houses, villas, or gate entrances that have 
become soiled or dingy, which can be beautified in any weather, 
at a trifling cost.—Sold in casks of 1, 2, and 3 ewt., at 8s., 158. and 


Zis. each. 
PATENT MINERAL PAINT 

Invaluable asa coating for SHIPS’ SIDES AND BOTTOMS 
al) kinds of WOOD or METAL work, roofing felts, leak y roofs, spouts 
and getters, doors, sheds. railing, and inds of out-door work, 
anc 
atmospheric influence and decay,—requires no preparation. and 
will « ryin a few hours —Sold in casks, 2 to 50 gallons Brilliant 
, ? Rich Brown, 2s. 91. per gallon. 
» LEAR, 1 and Co, No. 16, Baring 1 lane, Cheapside. 











") opps PATENT 


PAINT, at a very considerable REDUCTION of PRICE.— 


| consistent with superior workmanship, cither in plain colour, 


PATENT ST UCCO | 


| Patterns and specimens. -May be seen at their Warehouse, 89, High 


ornamented in white mat, embossed, engraved, or mchiy painte i 


Holborn eS eS ee eee ‘ 
7 and W. H. JACKSON beg to call the 
® attention of Builders and the trade to the reduced prices 

of their rr f PLATE G wr i which, from its cheapness, is 
now superseding crown in all respectable dwelling-hoases. 
BRITISH and ROUGH PL ATE, CROWN, SHEET, STAINED, 
and ORNAMENTAL GLASS, supplied of the best manufacture, 
and at the lowest terms. List of prices, estimates, and every in- 


| formation can be had on application at their warehouse, 315, 
i Oxford. street. 








r¥\HE UNION PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


beg to call the attention of archit>cts, surveyors, builders, 

large consumers, and the trade snerally, to the quality, colour, 
and substance of theit highly- finished glass, and as the discounts 
v — according to size, they prefer giving a special estimate for eac! 
uantity required. To encourage the use of Piate Glass for giazing 


| purpose the price is considerably reduced, which will, for its 


| and the trade generally. to their VITR 


PROTOXIDE. 


nm article is extensively used by the principal Railway and Gas | 


Tompanies, and by Builders and others for painting Stucco. It 


prevents iron from rusting, wood from decay, masonry from damp, | 


and the hottest aun has no effect upon it.-- Manufactured by 


CHARLES FRANCIS and SONS, Cement Works, Nine Elms, i 


London. 





fo sgn SOLD. PUBLIC : 
IRST-RATE ORNAMENTS in 
PORTLAND, ROMAN and other ‘CEMENTS. and PLAS. 
ae nog at 3 prices, “Gantilevers| — Ballus- 
ters, rforated Brac ofa, Tyee, 
Wreath, Sorclin hay Wy H Figures, Friezes, Gothie an 
mead a Bed-meul Paterna, 8. &c. My 
© rout Trumes tiance ready for izing HEBERT and BON, 

Bho frout Trusses al ways 

sop frou &c., 42, Parker-street, Drury. Drurs-lane, F 








qutewsuswen: 


(QHAS. 


weing perfectly — will preserve their surfaces from | 


Fp ly and appearance, insure the preference to any other 
descriptio: 
RO GH: PLATE GLASS supplied for skylights, warehouses, 
workshops, and flooring, 3-Sths, }, }, and 1 inch thick. 
London Warehouse, 99, Hatton-garden, o born, 
JH RISTIE, Agent. 


> N ry 

TSHE PATENT DECOR: ATIV E GLASS 
COMPANY beg to call the attention of Architects, Builders, 
D LACE PATTERN 
GLASS, and having completed the extensive alterations in their 
works, are enabled to offer their superior article from is. per foot 
super., and borders from 6d. per foot run. The process and the 
effect produced are quite novel, perfect representations of net 
or muslin curtains, with embroidered borders correct in every 
detail, It will be found of great importance for window blinds, 
picture galleries, skylights, &c., and adds very materially to the 
decoration of an apartment. Glass painting and em bossing in all 
its branches. Specimens of every description can be seen at the 

works, where tariffs can be obtained. 

Resident Manager, T. CARTISSER. 

21, Castioctrest, | South wark-bridge-road. 











r a] 
W M. WATERLOW, 
MANUPACTURER 
of Sashes and Frames, and Joiner [pane re 
to the Trade, 121, Bunhill-row j 
Finsbury -square. —W ell-seasoned 
materials, wn erior workmanship 
lowest prices.—-Upwards of ‘os 
DOORS, and s large variety of | 
Sashes and Frames,always on sale, 
Glazed goods securely packed for 
the country, Steam-struck Monid- 
ings in any quantity..-N.B. This 
Establishment is worth the notice 
of eli enzaged in bnilline 














Just published, Svo.. price ia. or pent post free fo Yd ix 6. 


TELE FELD’S. TARIFF of PAPIER 
MACHE FRAMPFS, containing 014 Engravings; 
cluding {the machine-made frame mouldings, which may be had 
in 2 feet lenzths without join, or made up complete) cf 
he frames of Mr. Bicleteld possess the best characteristic of 
fine carving."—Art Union Journal. Fe 
“The work Mr. Bielefeld has ag ame is one of remarkatle 
elaborateness and beauty.”— Deuglas J 
By Her Majesty's royal letters patent. tbe Works, 15, Welling- 
ton-street North, Strand 





